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Hotes. 
GEORGE PEELE. 


THESE notes refer to the edition of Peele 

bv Mr. A. H. Bullen, London, 1888, 2 vols. 
“With regard to the first volume [ would 
make the following suggestions :— 

P. 144. Sdward se. viii. 9: 
“ Lluellen, do seek if aught please thes.”’— 
Read: ‘ Lluellen, go seek,” &c. | 

P. 168. Se. xi. 1. 4: “so, lawful to} 
brave well thy British lustily to solace | 
our good queen.”—Mr. Bullen says: * For | 
‘brave’ I would read ‘ brawl.” Read: 
“sol, law, fa, do! brave well thy [query 
“your”: see below} British lustily,’ &e. 
See ‘ N.E.D.,’ “ brave,” vb., I. 6. 

Ibid., 1. 6: “in their kind.’—Read “ in 
your kind.’ The misreading would be 
due to the abbreviation 

P. 205. Se. xxv., l. 47.—Old eds., “ con- 
secrate”’ ; Bullen, conceive Collier, 
“conceit of’; Dyce, following Mitford, 
“conjecture.” Read 

P. 211. Se. xxv. (printed by Bullen xxiv.) 
ll. 180-82 :— 

Ay, but when ladies list to run astray, 

The poor supposed father wears the horn, 

And pleating leave their liege in princes’ laps. | 


Mr. Bullen’s note is as follows :— 
** Mitford proposed— 
Ay but when ladies list to run astray, 
And leave their plighted liege in princes’ laps, 
The poor supposed father wears the horn. 
But the text would still be wretchedly unintel- 


ligible. The transposition of lines 181-2 is, I think. 
tight. For ‘ pleating’ I would read ‘fleeting’: but 


the rest of the verse is unmanageable. Query. 
‘And fleeting leave their liege lords’ princely bed’? 
(Very unsatisfactory.) ” 


Adopt Mitford’s transposition and Mr. 
Bullen’s “ fleeting,’ and make the second 
line 


And fleeting leave their siege in princes’ laps ; 
or read 

And leave their pleasing siege in princes’ laps. 

P. 214. Ibid., 1. 236.—Old eds., ‘‘ tried 
colours”? ; Collier and Bullen, ‘’tired 
eolours Dr. Nicholson, tied colours.”’ 
Read ** pied colours.” 

Pp. 259-60. ‘ Battle of Alcazar,’ IT. iv. 

17-22 :— 

The wallowing ocean hems her round about; 

Whose raging floods do swallow up her foes...... 

And even in Spain, where all the traitors dance 

And play themselves upon a sunny day, 

Securely guard the west part of her isle. 
Read (if a change is necessary): ‘* And 
even from Spain....And ’splay themselves 
.... The seminaries founded by Father 
Parsons at Valladolid in 1590 and Seville in 
1592 were regarded in England as nests of 
traitors. 

The remaining suggestions refer to the 
second volume :— 

P. 20. ‘David and Bethsabe,’ se. iii. 
83: with horror sit.’—Mr. Bullen, 
“with horror rife.’ Query, * with horror 


| set (=beset).”’ 


P. 52. Se. viii. 1. 106 :— 

O thou, that hold’st his raging bloody bound 

Within the circle of the silver moon 

That girds earth’s centre with his watery scarf. 
Mr. Bullen writes :— 

“Very corrupt—Qy. ‘ sea’s ranging body bound *? 
That ‘raging’ is a misprint for ‘ranging’ I am 
convinced ; but the rest is dark.” 

Read :— 

O thou, that hold’st his raging flood y-bound, &e. 
“His” anticipates the third line. For 
“raging flood” see the passage quoted 
above from ‘ Battle of Aleazar,’ II. iv. 118. 

P. 84. Se. xv. 1. 231 :— 

the wicked are as thorns 
That cannot be preserved with the hand. 
Mr. Bullen refers to the passage of Scripture 
here alluded to, 2 Sam. xxiii. 6: ‘* thorns 
that cannot be taken with hands” (Vulgate, 
que non tolluntur manibus’’). For pre- 
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served” he suggests ‘repressed.’ Read 
‘perceived,’ and ep. Cicero, ‘De Senec- 
tute, 7, ‘“‘percipere fructus” (= gather 
fruits), and Shakspeare, ‘ Two Gentlemen,’ 
i. 144. 

P. 361. ‘ Praise of Chastity,’ 1. 43 :— 
Believe me, to contend ’gainst armies royal, 

To tame wild panthers but by strength of hand, 
To praise the triumph, not so special, 

As ticing pleasure’s charms for to withstand. 

Mr. Bullen comments on the word praise” 

‘** Unintelligible—Qy. ‘raise. Read :— 
To praise, the triumph’s not so special, 

ie., “the triumph spoken of is not so spe- 

cially to be praised.” 

P. 368. * The Hunting of Cupid’: ‘ Cor 
sapit et [Mr. Bullen adds: ‘some words 
illegible here’’]: a hot liver must be in a 
lover.’—One may supply the words from 
a distich given in * Carminum Proverbialium 
Loci Communes’ (1579), p. 100 :— 

Cor sapit, at pulmo loquitur, sed [read ‘fel”] 
commovet : 

Splen ridere facit, cogit amare jecur. 

The distich appears in a slightly different 
form in Mizoaldus, ‘ Memorabilia’ (1573), 
cent. vi. 90 :— 

Cor ardet, pulmo loyuitur, fel commovet iras, &e. 
The words that follow the illegible passage 
in ‘The Hunting of Cupid’ show that the 
distich had been quoted to the end. 


T have left these notes as they were 
written. I have since found, however, that 
in some points I have been anticipated by 
Mr. K. Deighton in his book ‘The Old 
Dramatists: Conjectural Readings,’ which 
should be consulted in connexion with my 
notes on vol. i. pp. 168, 211, 259; vol. ii. 
pp- 52, 361. G. C. Moore SMITH. 

The University, Shettield. 


THE ‘D.N.B.: ADDITIONS AND 
CORRECTIONS. 


Srrk Henry CHauncy, 1632-1719.—Now 
that a reissue of the ‘ D.N.B. is promised. 
I venture to call attention to two errors of 
fact in the account of the above Hertford- 
shire historian. 

1. *“ His [Sir Henry’s] father died in 1681, and he 
succeeded to the rich family estates.” 

Now for a country gentleman the income 
from this source was small, and a perusal 
of the will of Henry Chauncy the elder bears 
this statement out. It will be found printed 


at pp. 14-26, of ‘Sir Henry Chauncy: a 
Biography,’ 1907. 


| 2. **Chauncy mentions in his Preface that he was 
| prevented from carrying out his original design by 
| aoe to spend money in resisting the ruinous 
machinations of a degenerate member of his family 
and his accomplices. The reference is apparently 
to his grandson Henry. His son and heir, Henry, 
having died in 1703, this grandson succeeded in 
1719 to the family estates, which he soon wasted 
and mortgaged, and died three years after without 
issue.” 

The ‘Hist. Antiq. of Hertfordshire’ 
having been published in 1700, when Henry, 
the grandson, was but six years of age, 
he could hardly have been guilty of any 
machinations against his grandfather ; while 
the statement that he wasted and mortgaged 
the family estates is not borne out by his 
will. He possessed only a life interest 
in the Ardeley Bury estate, his being the 
last of three lives for which it was held 
from the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. 
The charge of conspiracy should be levelled 
at his father, Sir Henry’s eldest surviving 
son, the story of whose suit at law, doubtless 
prompted by his father-in-law Sir Nicholas 
Butler, is set forth at pp. 46-8 of the recent 
biography of the historian above mentioned. 

W. B. GerisuH. 


Bishop’s Stortford. 


RIcHARD CREAGH.—The ‘ D.N.B..,’ xiii. 63, 
says he was born about 1525. This seems 
right. In 1579 he was “about 50”; see 
Strype, *‘ Ann,’ IT. ii. 660, where he is called 
simply “D. Rich.” The ‘D.N.B.’ says: 
“On 8 May. 1567, he was arrested in Con- 
naught.” The true date appears to be 
30 April, 1567: see * Cal. S.P. Ireland, 1509- 
1573, p. 334. The ‘ D.N.B. also says :— 

“Before the end of the year [1567], he was 
recaptured, sent to London, and lodged in the 
Tower, where, after enduring severe privations, he 
died on 14 Oct., 1585, not without suspicion of 
porson. 

He was sent to the Tower on 6 Nov., 1567 
(Cal. S.P. Span., 1558-67,’ p. 683). In 
March, 1570, he was released on bail and 
went to Ireland (‘ Cal. 8.P. Span., 1568-79, 
p. 240). In Ireland he was imprisoned 
in 1574, and sent to England 14 Feb., 1575 
(Cal. S.P. Treland, 1574-85, pp. 46, 53). 
He was imprisoned in the Gatehouse, West- 
minster, and on 4 March, 1575, committed 
again to the Tower (‘P.C.A.’ [N.S.], viii. 
351, 352, 355; ‘Cal. Cecil MSS..,’ ii. 94, 95). 
Hoe is mentioned in the Tower Bills for 
Christmas, 1585, and for Lady Day, Mid- 
summer, and Michaelmas, 1586 (Cath. 
Ree. Soc., ui. 21-4); so he clearly did not 
die in Oct., 1585. In a letter dated 30 Jan., 
1586/7, it is stated that ‘ Dr. Crawghe is 
already in Munster with bulls and pardons ”” 
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(Cal. Cecil MSS.,’ iii, 216), Is this the | apostatized and drowned himself (Foley, 
Archbishop ? Records S.J.,’ vi. 532). 
The ‘D.N.B.’ does not notice the charge} 3. His cousin William was a clergyman of 
of rape brought against him in 1577 (* P.C.A.’ | Brecknockshire, who was in Paris in Febru- 
[N.S.], x. 31, 43). Of this he was trium- , ary, 1582 (‘ Cal. 8S.P. For. 1581-2,’ p. 486). 
phantly acquitted: see Controlment Roll, 4. Another cousin, Polydore Morgan, gent. 
20 Eliz., rot. 24, and * Concertatio Ecclesix,’ | of Gray's Inn, was a recusant at liberty in 
£. 216 b. 1592 (* Cal. Cecil MSS.,’ iv. 6-9, 267). This 
Some controversialists have asserted that | is no doubt the Polydore Morgan in prison 
Parker sought consecration at Creagh’s | in the Gatehouse on 30 July, 1580, where he 
hands when he was in the Tower—a state-| remained till he was liberated on the 8th 
ment which is sheer nonsense, as Creagh | or 18th of August, 1582 (C.R.S. ii. 225, 230). 
in Dec., 1559, was not yet a bishop nor aj If, as seems likely, he is to be identified with 
prisoner. Joun B. WaAtNEWRIGHT. the Polydore Morgan who was a son of Sir 
Richard Morgan of Blackbrook, Kt., Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, our Thomas 
and his brothers were very likely sons of 
Sir Richard’s brother William (Bradney’s 
‘Monmouthshire,’ p. 123). 
5. Thomas Morgan had also a nephew 
named Polydore Morgan. This young man 
was ordained priest from the English College 
at Rome, and arrived at the English College, 
Rheims, on 12 May, 1582, and left on the 
28th of the same month. On 5 August Dr. 
Allen wrote to Father Agazzari, the President 


James Hewett, Arrist.—The 
brief account of the life of this artist in 
the ‘D.N.B. gives the year of his birth 
as 1789, and his age at death at forty-seven 
vears. 

At the back of a miniature portrait I 
have recently seen the following inscription : 
* James Hewlett, born Sept. 15", 1768, 
died Aug*t 1836.” 

These dates are confirmed by John Britton, 
the Wiltshire archxological writer, who 
in his * Autobiography’ (1850) hae given | the Enalish Collece at 
an interesting account of the early life of ille 
Hewlett—one of his schoolfellows. Britton | iam 
states that Howlett was four years senior | reconciliandi, ete., profectus est in ‘Auatoncea te 
to himself, and that he died in 1836, at the | apud avunculum mansit.” : 
age of sixty-seven years. However, he was back at Rheims on 2 Nov., 

The ‘ Dictionary’ also mentions another | 1582, and left again on 22 March, 1583. 
Bath artist of the same name, who is said|In 1601 he was a Capuchin residing at 
to have died in 1829, and suggests that} Orleans (‘ Cal. S.P. Dom. Add. 1580-1625, 
one may have been the father of the other. | p. 414). Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
This was certainly not the case: Hewlett f + 
was childless: his father was a gardener,| SARAH Srppons.—In so large and im- 
as mentioned by Britton. i portant a work as the * Dictionary of National 

It was Queen Charlotte (not Queen Caro- Biography’ an error, or indeed several errors, 
line, as stated in the ‘ Dictionary’) who | Cannot occasion surprise ; but the discovery 
visited his studio at Bath in 1817 (see Tun- of one or more must be interesting, if only 
stall’s ‘ Rambles about Bath’). to illustrate how the finest talents and 
32 greatest pains are no guarantees against 
mistakes. I was lately reading the article 

THomas Morcan. (See ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxix.|on Sarah Siddons, and noticed a statement 
31.)—As there is some doubt as to what} in it that Johnson had put his name on the 
family this interesting character belonged, | picture which Reynolds painted of the great 
it may be worth while to set out what is | actress, Northcote’s life of Reynolds being 
known of his relatives. cited as the authority. My recollection 

1. His brother Harry was Her Majesty’s | of this publication being different, I referred 
Customer at Cardiff (S.P. Dom. Eliz.,| to it, and found, as I expected, that it was 
elxxxviii. 64-66). | not the lexicographer who wished to go down 

2. His brother Roland Morgan, M.A.,| to posterity on the hem of the garment of 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, a native of the * Tragic Muse,” but Reynolds himself. 
Glamorganshire, arrived at the English | He, indeed, did for onee—and once only in 
College, Rheims, 18 Oct., 1581, and was | the course of his life—pat his name in the 
ordained in 1583 (subdeacon in March, | position mentioned. It was the only in- 
deacon in April, and priest in May). On| stance of Sir Joshua’s inserting his name, 
returning to England he resided with his | or any one else’s, on a painting. 
brother Harry at Cardiff. He is said to have | W: P. ¢. 
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I susso1n a few brief notes on various 
biographies in the Dictionary 
Edward Arden (ii. 74) was 

20 Dec., 1583, not in October. 

James Bosgrave (v. 421) was committed 
to the Tower 24 Dec., 1580. 

John Colleton (xi. 335) was not exiled 
in 1584 with seventy-one other priests 
(though according to the Douay Diaries, 
seventy-two priests in all were exiled in 
1585), but was exiled on 21 Jan., 1584 5, with 
twenty other prisoners, of whom nineteen 
were priests. 

John Hart (xxv. 61) was committed to 
the Marshalsea, and thence, on 24 Dec., 
1580, removed to the Tower, where he was 
tortured. He obtained his reprieve, 1 Dec., 
1581, on very dishonourable terms, which, 
however, did not amount to ‘a complete 
act of apostasy.’ He was to have been 
executed 28 May, 1582, but was reprieved 
by a letter from the Privy Council dated 
the day before. The ‘ Diarium Turris’ is 
now recognized as being from John Hart’s 
own pen (see Cath. Rec. Soc., iii. 4). 

Jasper Heywood (xxvi. 329) was com- 
mitted to the Clink 9 Deec., 1583, and trans- 
ferred to the Tower the following February. 
He was tried and condemned 13 April, 1584 
(Cath. Rec. Soc., ii. 232 ; iv. 112n.). 

William Warmington (lix. 390) was sent 
to the Marshalsea 10 Dee., 1582; con- 
demned to death 6 Feb., 1583/4; and 
exiled 21 Jan., 15845. He was probably 
born at Wimborne, where his mother was 
living in 1594 (‘ Cal. Cecil MSS.,’ v. 67). 

JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


executed 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 


(See 10 S. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404, 
442; viii. 124, 183, 384, 442; ix. 3.) 


ROBERT BEDINGFIELD’ contributed to 
vol. iii. 121-7 a poem on ‘ The Education of 
Achilles’ which had previously appeared | 
in the *‘ Museum,’ iii. 127-31. 

3edingfield was the son of Edmund 
Bedingfield of St. Clement Danes, London, | 
gentleman, and he matriculated from Hart 
Hall, Oxford, on 2 April, 1737, aged 17. His 
degrees were B.A. 6 Feb., 1740/41, and M.A. 
9 July, 1743. As ‘* commensalis”’ of that | 


hall he contributed a set of Latin verses | 
to the collection of the University of Oxford 
on the death of Queen Caroline (1738). 
Some Latin lines by him in the ‘ Carmina 
Quadragesimalia’ (Oxford, 1748), ii. 14, are 


reproduced and much praised by Joseph 
Warton in his ‘ Essay on the Genius of Pope’ 

(1806 ed.), i. 47. The manuscript references 

in the second volume of the 1757 ed. of the 
‘Carmina’ which is in the Library of the 
British Museum assign to him several other 
pieces in the collection. ‘The Education 
of Achilles ’ was praised in the samo essay of 
Warton (ii. 35) as a happy imitation of the 
manner of Spenser. 

For some years Bedingfield seems to have 
lived in seclusion in his rooms at Hart Hall, 
or as it became later, Hertford College. 
Joseph Warton wrote to his brother on 
7 June, 1753: ‘Give my compliments to 
Bedingfield. I am glad he is emerging into 
life from Hertford College.’ Some further 
poetical contributions from his pen were 
probably desired by Dodsley for the 1755 
volume of his series, but in vain; for on 
Michaelmas Day in 1754 he writes to Warton : 

‘*T prodigiously admire your character of Mr. 

Bedingtield, who you say has actually retined his 
taste toa degree that makes him dissatisfy’d with 
almost every composition.” 
A long letter on literary topics was sent by 
Bedingfield to Tom Warton on 3 March, 1757 
(Wooll, * Life of J. Warton,’ pp. 217, 225, 
244). 

Bedingfield was the acquaintance of a 
still more distinguished poet. He called 
on Gray in January, 1756, and left “a note 
with a very civil compliment.” In October, 
1757, he wrote to Gray ‘in a golden shower 
|of panegyrick.’ From 1757 to 1763 he 
seems to have lived at York, and then to 
have joined his family in Norfolk. Gray’s 
letter to Mason, [July] 1763, apparently 
implies that Bedingfield, like most of that 
race, was then a Roman Catholic (* Letters,’ 
ed. Tovey, i. 290-91, 365-6; ‘Gray and 
Mason,’ ed. Mitford, pp. 308-9, 313). 


Edward Moore, the editor of The World, 
'soon after the conclusion of that paper 
/projected another magazine. Bedingfield 
was to have been a contributor, but the 
scheme dropped through Moore's death 
(** English Poets,” ed. Chalmers, Xviii. 77). 

| Bedingfield is mentioned in a letter from 
Mason to Horace Walpole, 9 Aug., 1774 
(‘ Letters,’ ed. Cunningham, vi. 98), as 
then at York. I have not been able to 
ascertain the date of his death. 


The Rev. Thomas Cole wrote ‘The 
| Arbour: an Ode to Contentment’ (vi. 91-7), 
|and ‘The Grotto: an Ode to Silence’ (vi. 
97-100). 

Cole was educated at Eton, his name 
appearing as a colleger in the Remove, 1742 


| 
i 
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(R. A. Austen Leigh, ‘ Lists 1678-1790’). His February, 1774, the entries in the parish 
Vv — of poems (1795) contains (pp. 187-90) | register were not made by him, although his 
‘translation of a school exercise done at signature appears on 20 April, 1772, as 
Peon about 52 years ago by the translator, nominating the vicar’s churchwarden. His 
just before the commencement of the, entries reappear from February to June, 
Whitsun holydays,’ which embodies some | 1774; but from that time he was non- 
interesting allusions to the school, and states | resident, and the duties were discharged by 
that he was “for Dorset bound.’ He was /a curate. Two of his sons were baptized at 
described in the books of Queens’ College, | Dulverton: the first, Richard Comyns Cole, 
Cambridge, as “ Dorsetens.,”’ and from the | on 28 May, 1766; the second, Thomas 
references in the same book of poems to Comyns Cole, on 24 Feb., 1771. To the 
Milbourne Wood (p. 18) and to Milbourne’s | latter entry is added the note that he was 
wearied youth (p. 171), he was possibly a born on 28 Aug., 1770. From the repetition 
member of the family of Cole that owned | lof the name of Comyns we may presume 
the manor of Milbourne St. Andrew (Hutchins, | that the vicar was connected with that 
‘ Dorset,’ 1864 ed., ii. 592). Thore are other | family. 
local allusions to Dorset in his poetical | Cole published in 1795 a volume entitled 
pieces. | The Life of Hubert : a Narrative, Descrip- 

On 23 April, 1745, Cole was admitted as | tive, and Didactic Poem, Book the First. 

a Sizar at Queens’ College, Cambridge, under | to which are added some Original and 
the tutorship of Mr. Morris, and he took | Translated Poems.” The title-page some- 
the degree of LL.B. in June, 1751. He what naively adds, after the words Book 
contributed a set of English verses to the | the First, that ‘‘ twelve others are designed 
University collection of poems in 1751 onj|to complete the work.’ He died at his 
the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales. | house in Abingdon Street, Westminster, on 
Soon afterwards he was ordained in the | 14 June, 1796, in his seventieth year (Gent. 
English Church, and settled in London as | Mag., 1796, pt. i., 532). Chalmers says that 
assistant preacher or curate at St. Paul’s, | the death took place on 7 June. 

Covent Garden. His taste for literature| There was published in 1797 the post- 
seems to have brought him into connexion | humous volume “The Life of Hubert... . 
with Dodsley. Two papers by him were) Second and Third Books.” No copy of it 
inserted in Dodsley’s paper The World. is in the British Museum Library, but two 
The first, No. 78, 27 June, 1754, was on considerable extracts were inserted in The 
‘Female Dress and Painting’; the second, Monthly Review for January, 1798, pp. 103-5. 
No. 86, 22 Aug., 1754, dwelt ‘On the His poem on the * Beech Tree’ is copied from 
Improvement to be derived from the Study the 1795 volume into Southey’s * Later 
of Flowers’ (Chalmers, ‘ British Essayists,’ English Poets,’ ii}, 419-24. 

vol. xxii. p. lili). I have been aided in my inquiries by the 

‘The Arbour ; or, the Rural Philosopher: Rev. J. Bridger Philby, the present Vicar of 
a Poem,’ which was published anonymously Dulverton, and by the Rev. W. H. Hunt, 
in 1756, price 6d., was by Cole, and was of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
afterwards included (with a title slightly W. P. CourTNEY. 
altered) in the sixth volume of Dodsley’s col- 
lection, pp. 91-7. In 1761, while still at 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden, his volume of | 
‘Discourses on Luxury, Infidelity, and | 
Enthusiasm’ was published. They were 
six in all. 

Cole was instituted to the vicarage of 
Dulverton in Somerset on 16 May, 1763, 
and on the following 20 October was married 
at the church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, | 
by licence, by the Rev. D. Rhudde, minister 
of St. Thomas’s, Southwark, to Sarah Niccoll 


(T'o be continued.) 


Kietinc: “ Prcaroon”’: BARRACOON.” 
—There is an extraordinary blunder in 
Kipling’s ‘Last Chantey’ as printed in 
‘The Seven Seas, 1898, p. 23, The lines 
are as follows :— 

Then said the souls of the slaves that men threw 
overboard : 

** Kennelled in the picaroon a weary band 
were We 35 


of the parish of St. Alphage, London Wall, | But Thy arm was strong to save, 

spinster, the witnesses being Thos. Bayley, And it touched us on the wave, 

Sarah May Bayley, and Mary May Bayley. | And we drowsed the long tides idle till Thy 
He entered into residence at Dulverton | trumpets tore the sea.’ 


in 1764, and resided continuously until the Of course the word Kipling meant to use 
spring of 1771. From that date until | was barracoon, the technical term for a 


j 
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slave pen. Picaroon means a rogue. I do 
not know it this error has been noticed 


before. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 

THE was recently 
made during the hearing of a case in the 
IXing’s Bench Division to ** the New Bailey.” 
The following remark of Mr. Justice Darling, 
pointing out the absurdity of such a mis- 
nomer, is, | think, worthy of preservation 
in the columns of ‘ N. & Q? :— 

* Treally hope people will understand there is no 
such place. I have prints of an old Sessions House 
which stood in the Old Bailey. That was taken 
down, and the Sessions House we know as the old 
Central Criminal Court was put up. Now that has 
been pulled down, and a new one is built, but they 
have all been in the Old Bailey. The Old Bailey is 
not a Court, it is a place ; it is a space with 
buildings in it, and it remains just the same. I 
dislike the ancient monuments of England being 
misnamed.” 

More than once I have noticed the Old 
Bailey referred to as the “* New Old Bailey,” 
than which it is difficult to conceive any- 
thing more absurd. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


CHAMPION’s VrneGAR Brewery, City 
Roapv.—The City Road, never a_ very 
interesting thoroughfare, has recently lost 
one of its most familiar landmarks. The 
Vinegar Brewery, with its long, high wall 
on the east side of the road near Old Street, 
was worthy of notice, not from any important 
literary or historical associations, but as 
the last memorial of the period when the 
whole district was open fields, interspersed 
with such resorts as Peerless Pool, the 
“Eagle” tavern ‘‘The Shepherd and 
Shepherdess,” and ** The Rosemary Branch.” 
It had also survived the period when the | 
road was a part of the unvarying route | 
traversed, on horseback, in “bus, or afoot, | 
by several generations of merchants and | 
clerks, who, morning and evening, went to | 
and from the City and their homes at | 
Islington, Canonbury, or further off. Thus, | 
the old wall had the rather shadowy 
interest of having probably been frequently 
seen by Charles Lamb, and all his Islington | 
friends and visitors—Ayrton, Hone, Hazlitt. 
and others. Moreover, it would be quite 
familiar to that Biblio-Creesus of Finsbury 
Square, George Lackington. j 

The actual date of construction is not 
known tome. In ‘The Plan of the Roads | 


and Streets from Islington to Dog House 
Bar,’ &c., published in The London Magazine 
(1758 ?), houses or farms are shown bordering | 
a crooked lane that led across this site | 


/number of pence. 
'that there survived the last (so far as my 


to “The New Coffee-House.”’ The Act 
authorizing the construction of the New 
Road was passed in 1760, and the thorough- 
fare was opened in 1761. Faden’s map of 
1782 shows the site as unoccupied, a small 
stream wandering across it to the proposed 
Moorfields Canal. By 1798 buildings had 
been erected, and I believe I am correct in 
identifying the firm in possession as 
Messrs. Cox, King, Curtis & Pryne, who 
are entered as brewers in Boyle’s ‘ Trades- 
man’s Directory’ of 1794. The older 
buildings recently demolished would in 
appearance quite justify this attribution of 
date, and by 1800 or soon after the majority 
of the buildings, and above all the familiar 
dead wall, were certainly in existence. 

Thomas Champion, vinegar merchant, 
was carrying on business here by 1811; 
and with various changes of title—Champion 
& Moore (1813), Thos. Champion & 
Francis Moore (1816), Champion & Green 
(1822), T. & G. Champion (1838)—it 
continued without further important change 
until September last. In Carey’s map of 
1819 the whole area from Old_ Street 
(St. Agnes le Clare) to Brunswick Place is 
identified as Vinegar Manufactory.” 
When the extent and increasing value of 
the site are considered, it is remarkable 
that the demolition did not take place 
earlier; but the site is, I understand, to 
be covered with model dwellings erected by 
the Sutton Trustees. 

Messrs. Fuller & Horsey sold the plant, 
machinery, and building materials on the 
premises on 22 and 23 October, and amongst 
many interesting lots there occurred :— 

“Tot M4. A beam condensing engine by Boulton 
& Watt, with wrought-iron gudgeons, cast-iron 
girders and columns, entablature, ’ &c. 

The City Road wall had more direct 
literary associations than the passing glance 
of a celebrity. For many years there was 
an excellent row of barrows and boxes, from 
which in less keen times many a precious 
volume has been bought for a modest 
It was against this wall 


own observation serves) of the strip song 
vendors. His stall or stand was a grimy 
canvas sereen, on which the plaintive song 
and rollicking ditty from the press of 
Catnach, Pitts, and others were pinned in 
alluringrows. Silas Wegg, it will be recalled, 
is in possession of a similar establishment 
when he first appears in the pages of 
‘Our Mutual Friend.’ 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 
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DEFOE: THE Devit's CHAPEL.— 
Wherever God erects a house of prayer 
The devil always builds a chapel there. 
The idea in these lines, as well as the rime, 
is constantly attributed to Defoe. This, 
however, is assuredly a misconception. 
The late K. H. Digby in his * Compitum,’ 
vol. ii. p. 297 (1849), quotes from Cardinal 
Paleotti, who died in 1597 :— 

“There can be no church in which the demon 
will not have his chapel, as there can be no sermon 
unless he has a place reserved for him to assist 
at 

Robert Burton in his ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ 6th ed., 1652, p. 640, tells his readers 
that 
“* where God hath a Temple, the Divell will have a 
chappel : where God hath sacritices, the Divell will 
have his oblations.” 

Medieval writers were both sarcastic 
and humorous; it is therefore highly pro- 
bable that the idea may have come down 
from a far earlier source than either of these. 

N. M. & A. 


CHAINED Books IN Prisons. — The fol- 
lowing occurs in the minutes of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge :— 

** June 26, 1707.—Mr. Skeat moved that a large 
decent Bible might be bought for the Use of the 
Prisoners in the Compter-Prison in Southwark. 

* Agreed to the said Motion, and that the Whole 
Duty of Man, the Art of Catechising, the Xtian 
Monitor and Dr. Gibson’s Family Devotion (the 3 
last to be bound together) be added therunto, and 
all to be chained, in that Prison. 

** Agreed, that Mr. Fox be desired to Provide the 
said Books and Chains as aforesaid.” 

I take the above from the monthly re- 
port of the 8.P.C.KX. for July last, p. 447. 

[See also ‘Chained Books in Iron Covers,’ post, 
p. 189.] 


‘“Vicrorta County 
is the use of these histories if they have not 
an index ? Few of us can hope to live long 
enough to read them straight through: and 
if we do not do so, we may miss the very 
things that we have set out to find. 

RESEARCH. 


[We imagine that an Index will be issued in good 
time. 


THE GopsTonr, Formpy.—In the church- 
yard of Saint Luke, Formby—a village on 
the Lancashire coast between the Mersey and 
the Ribble—is to be seen an ancient stone, 


bearing on it an incised cross on a Calvary | 


of three steps surmounted by an orb. Until 
recently Roman Catholics were buried here, 


Histrories.’—What | 


this stone, presumably (as in other instances) 
following the way of the sun. The custom 
|may be very ancient, and indeed a pagan 
|survival. Roman Catholics, moreover, in 
| visiting the churchyard, used to kneel 
down and pray before this stone. The 
| church has been rebuilt, but was of Norman 
jor pre-Norman foundation. Tho font is 
| remarkable, polygonal in plan, with twenty- 
| three sides. Henry Tay or. 

| Birklands, Birkdale, Lancashire. 


** PRincE”’ Boorusy. (See 9 8. v. 127, 
236; vii. 405.)—The following inscription 
on a stone, from ‘Visits to Fields of Battle,’ 
by Richard Brooke, F.S.A. (1856), may 
prove of interest, and perhaps may preserve 
arecord from decay, as ‘N. & Q.’ has done 
in many an instance :— 

On this spot : 
was fought the Battle of 
lore Heath 
in 1459: 
Lord Audley 
Who commanded for the side of Lancaster 
Was defeated & slain. 
To perpetuate the memory 
Of the action & the place 
This Ancient Monument 
was repaired in 


At the charge of the Lord of the Manor, 
Charles Boothby Schrymsher 

A note subjoined adds that Plot in his 
‘ Natural History of Staffordshire,’ published 
in 1686, mentions (chap. x. sec. 85) “‘ the 
stone set up upon Blore Heath in memory 
of the fall of James, Lord Audley, slain just 
in that place.” The battle was fought in 
1459, two and a half miles from Market 
Drayton, and was remarkable for the great 
number of Cheshire men killed in it. This 
is alluded to in Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion,’ 
song XXil. 

Mr. Brooke probably copied the inscrip- 
‘tion on his visit in 1856. There is no 
mention of the name Scrymsher or Skim- 
shire in the pedigree of Boothby (baronets) 
in Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage.’ 
| The name of the last Dean of Middleham, 
/in Wensleydale, who died in 1856, was 
| Peter Scrimshire Wood, D.C.L. He was 
one of the family of Wood of High Littleton, 
| Middlesex. JOHN PIcKFORD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CHARLES LAMB AND WINCHMORE HILi.— 
The beautifully wooded country-side at 
Winchmore Hill, with its favourite public 
_footway beloved by Charles Lamb, Mary 
'Lamb, Coleridge, and Tom Hood (whose 


and the coffins carried three times round | home was close by), is doomed to early 


~ 
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absorption by the ubiquitous — builder. 
According to The Daily Chronicle, a wealthy 
syndicate has purchased the estate from 


Capt. Taylor of Grovelands, and it is con- | 


templated to erect thousands of ** good-class”’ 
residences and develope a superior type of 
“Garden City.” Near these woods. still 
stands tho old-fashioned shop  whereat 


Mary Lamb was wont to make purchases in | 


haberdashery. F. T. Hipeame. 

“ Hanpsome Tracy.’’—No one appears 
to have answered Cot. PRIDEAUX’s inquiry 
at 8S. x. 195. I have found it stated in a 
contemporary tract that ‘‘the celebrated 
Beau Tracy”? was the grandson of ‘ the 
famous Judge Tracy,”’ and an account of the 
latter—7.e., Robert Tracy, 1655-1735—will 
be found in the ‘ D.N.B. Judge Tracy,” 
was the second son of Robert, 2nd Viscount 
Tracy, and the pedigree of the family is 
given in Burke's * Extinct Peerages’ (1883), 
pp. 536-7. According to this authority, 
Judge Tracy” left a son named Richard, 
who at his decease in 1734 left a son named 
Robert, and this man may have been the 
‘Handsome Tracy” of Walpole’s story. 
This last Robert Tracy is said to have died 
in 1756. Horace BLEAcKLEY. 

Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 

THE GoLDEN CouPLets”’ OF THE Dove. 
—On the line in ‘ Hamlet,’ V. i. 310, 

When that her golden couplets are disclos’d, 
the notes to the ‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare,’ 
vili. 147/1, say: ‘* The birds when hatched 
are covered with yellow down. See note 
328,” 7b. 124/1, where a passage from 
Randle Holme is quoted: 
when the young just peeps through the 
shell. It is also taken for the laying, hatch- 
ing, or bringing forth young: as ‘she 
discloses three birds.’”’ On these sayings 
The Quarterly Review of April, 1894, p. 357. 
eomments :— 

* Pigeonswhen first hatched are nof covered with 
yellow down ; * golden couplets’ here means eggs; 
‘disclosed’ means revealed ; and the notes of the 
‘Henry Irving Shakespeare’ are sheer nonsense.” 
As my experience of young pigeons is con- 
fined to the few I have seen on the British 
Museum steps—tumbled out of the nest and 
dead—whihe had nothing that could be 


Disclose is | 


thought The Quarterly was right ; but on 
‘referring the matter to Mr. H. F. Witherby. 
'thoe editor of ‘ British Birds,’ he writes to 
me: ‘ Yellowish would be perhaps a more 
accurate description; but I think a poet 
might be allowed to call the young pigeons 
golden.’ Will some ‘N. & Q.’ pigeon-keeper 
give us his opinion on the point ? 

F, J. FURNIVALL, 


Prince von HoOHENZOLLERN=MADAME 
pE Mora.—Could any reader of ‘N. & Q. 
help me to obtain the date of the marriage 
/of a Prince von Hohenzollern to a Madame 
/de Mora some time early in the nineteenth 

century—about 1810? This marriage was 
noticed in a volume of the ‘ Almanach de 
Gotha’ some years since ; but unfortunately 
/a note was not made of it at the time. If 
| any one searching back volumes of the 
‘ Almanach’ would communicate with me 
at Hill Hall, Epping, Essex, should he come 
across this item, I should feel greatly 
obliged. (Duke) pE Moro. 


NONCONFORMIST BuRIAL-GROUNDS AND 
GRAVESTONES.—The question of the period 
‘of introduction of gravestones in church- 
yards has been raised more than once, but 
I have never observed the same question 
applied to Dissenting burial-grounds. I 
have an impression that in the earlier years 
of such burial-grounds memorials did not 
find favour, and that they were introduced. 
tardily. The oldest Baptist burial-ground. 
| in Nottingham, described in a deed of 1724 
‘as ‘“‘for many years last past” used for 
‘interments, contains no stone earlier than 
'1757. The Congregationalist Chapel, the 
oldest Dissenting foundation in Nottingham, 
‘dating back nearly to the Commonwealth, 
has no stone earlier than 1741 in its appur- 
' tenant burial-ground in Castle Gate. I wish 


'to know whether or not a similar state of 


affairs exists elsewhere. A. STAPLETON. 
158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


FENIANS AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— 
Can any of your readers help me to trace 
a printed account of the escape of three 
Fenians from Western Australia in the ship 
Calalpa in 1875? It may have appeared 
in an obituary notice of a man named De 
Vine, who was concerned in the escape, 
and who died in America ¢. 1890. It is 
believed that the account referred to was 
published in the United States. H. M. 


ALEXANDRIAN AT MILA w.—What 
is the exact meaning of Giarda’s title 


fairly called golden or yellow about them, |‘ Liberalium disciplinarum comes symbolice 
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Bibliotheese Alexandrine’ in  Grevius’s 
‘Thesaurus Antiquitatum et Historiarum 
Italie, tom. ix. part vi., 1723? I have 
an idea that the Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
was originally called the Alexandrian 
Library, but I cannot find any proof of this. 
W. RosBerts. 


CHAINED Books Iron Covers.— 
Throughout ‘N. & Q., The Antiquary, 
and other literary mediums, there are many 
references to chained books; and Mr. 
Blades’s ‘ Books in Chains’ deals exhaus- 
tively with the subject. I have recently 
come across a curious example, and should 
like to know if there are any other such 
hooks, together with their dates and locali- 
ties. The copy referred to encloses a portion 
of Foxe’s ‘Martyrs, 1636 edition. The 
outer covers are wholly of iron, one side 
depicting, in repoussé work, a figure under- 
going martyrdom by burning, while a crucifix 
is formed on the other with iron studs. 
The chain is complete: an attachment 
to each of the boards of 12 in., and a length 
of 16 in. in addition—about 30 in. in all. 

Geo. L. Berry. 

2, South Oxford Street, Edinburgh. 

[See also ‘Chained Books in Prisons,’ ante, p. 187.] 


“Sup rosa.’—Can any one give the 
earliest mention of this phrase (1) in Latin, 
and (2) in English? It is so long since 
this was discussed in ‘N. & Q. that it is 
perhaps pardonable to ask whether the 
interval of forty years has thrown any light 
on the question. Which has the priority— 
the Latin form or the vernacular ? 

Connected with this is the assumed 
symbolism of silence in the rose. It may 
possibly be of Persian derivation, or may 
have its origin in India; but it is well to 
remember that all connexion of the rose 
with silence, with Harpocrates, or with 
sub rosa (as a thing said inter convivas) 
has no classical or even post-classical 
foundation. Such an idea was not then 
known, and is therefore of modern em- 
ployment in Europe. Sir Thomas Browne 
in his * Pseudodoxia’ (v. 23) quotes some 
lines of Gregory Nazianzen which are, as 
far as I am aware, the only connexion, to 
be found in antiquity, of the rose with 
silence. They are quoted in a Latin version 
as follows :— 

Utque latet rosa verna suo putamine clausa, 

Sic os vinela ferat validisque arctetur habenis 

Indicatque suis prolixa silentia labris. 

Can any one lay his finger upon the par- 
ticular carmen of Gregory Nazianzen of 


| which this is the translation ? The plaster 
/rose in the centre of ceilings is also traced 
'to the same tradition, and Sir Thomas 
| Browne even accounts for the rosette on 
clerical hats as owing its origin to a symbol 
representing the silence-seal of the con- 
fessional box. 

I have not referred to the well-known 
epigram “Est rosa flos Veneris,” &c. (v. 
King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations ’), 
simply because it seems to be admitted 
| that the lines are a sixteonth-century com- 
position founded upon the common proverb. 
I should be glad indeed to know that the 
lines had any older history, but can hardly 


expect to find such to be the case. — 
Puitie 


P.S.—Since writing the above it has 
occurred to me that it just possible that 
sub rosa, and the whole connexion of the 
rose with silence, may be due to Rosi- 
crucianism and the silence and secrets of 
Freemasonry. 


Burtat-PLaces or ArtTiIsts.—Can any 
one say where the following lie buried ?— 

1. J. C. Hook (ob. 14 April, 1907). 

2. H. H. Armstead (ob. 4 Dec., 1905). 

3. P. R. Morris (ob. May, 1902). 

4. John Brett (ob. 7 Jan., 1902). 

5. M. R. Corbett (ob. June, 1902). 
Please reply direct. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


LEECH-GATHERING.—I am informed that 
leeches are now very rarely used medicinally. 
Before they quite become a thing of the 
past may I ask in what districts of England 
they used to be collected, and whether 
they were secured by the methods known 


in Brittany, or otherwise ? B.. €: iN. 
Brass: Wytson Faminry.—On the floor 
of the old chureh of Brown Candover, 


Hants, was a brass of a male and female 
figure. An inscription (near by) in black 
letters recorded the death of ‘ Masteris 
Margate Wylson,”’ buried at Brown Can- 
dover, 1559. This brass was. exhibited 
at the meeting of the Archxological Institute 
held in Winchester, 1845, by the late Rev. 
G. H. Gunner, of Winchester College, who then 
stated that it had been removed from the 
former church of Brown Candover, and 
appeared to belong to the Wylson family. 
A writer in Hants Notes and Queries, 1889, 
also stated that the brass was femp. 
Henry VII.; therefore the inscription of 
Wylson, 1559, could not belong to the 
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effigies, although it may have belonged to 
a son. Endeavours were made to trace 
back the Wylson family, but without success. 

Has this brass been identified ? and is 
there any printed pedigree of the family 
to which it belonged ? K.P 


‘THE EXTRAORDINARY ASCENT OF THE 
ENCHANTED Movuntatn.’—I shall be glad 


to hear if anything is known about a curious | 


book, published in 1835 (London, T. Gillard, 
48, Strand), and bearing the above title, 
of which I possess a copy. The mountain 
was one of the “‘Hymalaya”’ range, and 
the ascent was accomplished by Sir Edward 
Stanley, Bt., aged about fifty, his daughters 
Eliza and Ellen, and Count Redmon Rugan- 
tino, an Italian, and a captain in Napoleon's 
2nd Regiment of French Cuirassiers. The 
writer of the book is R. H. P., and it contains 
thirteen highly coloured drawings by him 
illustrating the adventures of the party. 
Sir Edward, who had led a_ thoughtless 
and extravagant life. was in want of 100,000/., 

whilst the Count also needed money to prove 
his title to the family estates. The object 
of the ascent was to reach the cave of the 


magician Pandanaba and obtain his assist- | 


ance. This was successfully accomplished 
tures, and the necessar Vv cash ‘granted ; 

whilst Ellen was assured of the safety of 
her cousin William, a lieutenant in the navy 
(whose ship was supposed to have been 
lost), the influence of his uncle. the admiral, 
being sufficient subsequently to get him 
made a post-captain. 

The book reads likea skit upon an incident 
in the history of some branch of the Stanley 
family, and a pencil note states that it 
relates to tho Stanleys of Hooton in Cheshire: 
but I cannot identify the writer or any of 
the party. 

Amongst other characters appear the 
Master of the Dwarf; Alto and Bruno, two 
giants ; and the Knight of the Sieve. 


EXPEDITION TO IRELAND, 1573.—Can 
any of your readers tell me where I can find 
a list of the officers who ac companied the 
expeditionary force which sailed from Liver- 
pool for Ireland on 19 July, 1573, under 
Walter Devereux, first Earl of Essex ? 

H. Lerroy. 

Brompton Barracks, Chatham. 


STREATHAM Pracr-Names.—Is anything 
known of the past history of the followi ing 
localities in the parish of Streatham ? 1. 
Mount Nod; 2. St. Julian’s Spa; 3. 


after many romantic and exciting adven- | i cbangrannat 


Leigham Court House (now known as 
Leigham House). 

Was Mount Nod a Puritan name for the 
hill ascended by the Leigham Road ? Before 
the ground was built over, in the fifties, 
an oak with a seat stood on the top of the 
rise, commanding a fine view. At that time 
St. Julian’s Spa still stood in the midst 
of fields skirting the road. 

Is it known whether the grounds of 
Leigham House ever included the elm 
avenue leading up from the Croydon Road 
to the garden gate? There were three 


similar elms just inside the garden. Marta. 
‘STILL WATERS TURN NO MILLS.”—This 
proverb is quoted in Aglionby’s ‘ Life of 


Bishop Bickersteth,’ p. 5. I ‘do not find 
it in any of the lists in the different series 
of ‘N. & Q.’ or in ‘ Cassell’s Book of Quota- 
tions, Proverbs, and Household Words.’ 
What is the earliest instance of its use ? 

W. 

Blackheath. 

“THE CrooKeD Bitet.’—The origin of 
“The Crooked Billet,’ as common a sign 
in town as in the country, has never been 
satisfactorily settled. and I should be glad 
& would kindly supply 
some more definite explanation than those 
which have already been advanced. To 
judge from the fact of this sign being in- 
variably represented, in landscapo ¢ art and 
otherwise, by a crooked log, stick, or 

* billet’? of wood, such as that which is 
commonly used for firewood—pollard-oak, 
for instance—it does not seem very likely 
that it originated, as the authors of the 

‘History of Signboards’ conjecture, with 
“a pastoral staff or a bdton cornu, the ancient 
name for a_ battle-axe.’ It has been 
thought that the pastoral staff as a symbol 
of episcopacy had its origin in the augur’s 
lituus of the Romans; but the construction 
of either the former or the latter is so utterly 
wanting in resemblance to ‘‘ The Crooked 
Billet,” as that sign is generally represented, 
that this hypothesis (as well as that which 
traces it to the pedwm, or shepherd’s crook) 
may with safety, I think, be dismissed. 
It may be noted, however, that an implement 
like the pedum, but rather shorter and 
_stouter, was employed by the ancient sports- 
/men and rustics as a throw-stick for casting 


at hares (Rich’s ‘ Gr. and Rom. Antiq.’). 

| The question, then, is, I think, not as to 
| the identity of the sign with a log of firewood, 
but as to why the crookedness of tho billet 
'should be deemed such an indispensable 
point in its adoption as a sign. 


In short, 
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| 
in what way could it have been held to be | 
in the nature of a fascinum, or omen of 
good-fortune for the innkeeper? In an| 
engraving of Frangois Vivares, dated 1772, | 
a prominent object in the landscape is the | 
sign of ‘“‘The Crooked Billet”? outside 
country inn, and represented by a long log | 
of wood such as it was customary to rest 
on the movable andirons before the modern 
fireplaces necessitated the use of shorter 
logs for wood fires. Could the auspicious 
billet have been selected from a _ bundle 
of mountain ash, than which, in a ‘‘ green” 
state, no kind of wood is said to burn 
better ? It is a very common custom in 
Cairo to hang an aloe-plant over the door 
of a house, particularly over that of a new 
house or over a door newly built ; and this 
is regarded as a charm to ensure long and 
flourishing lives to the inmates, and long 
continuance to the house itself. In the 
crookedness of the billet would be recognized 
an additional virtue, for crooked things 
generally, as a crooked sixpence, were 
deemed lucky, like the crooked whip of 
Tom Hennesy, who drove the Stamford 
Regent ”’ coach. 

In Hone’s ‘Table Book’ we are asked 
to believe that the sign arose from the 
circumstance of the landlord of a small 
ale-house on Penge Common having availed 
himself of one of the large trees then before 
his door to hang upon one of its lowest 
branches a crooked billet, which he set up, 
instead of a sign (‘Table Book,’ 1878, 
p- 336). J. MacMIcHaet. 

Deene, Streatham, S.W. 


Marks STone.—There are two engraved 
stones in the hedge on the road-side between 
Chadwell Heath and Marks Gate, Essex. 
The inscription on one of them is illegible, 
but on the other. which is of more recent date, 
the following appears :— 

Marks stone 
Sep. 8 
1642. 

I shall be glad to know what person or 
event this commemorates. It does not 
appear to be generally known in the neigh- 
bourhood. B. 


Epovarp: SILHOUETTE PORTRAITS.— 
Where can I find particulars of the life 
and of the portraits in silhouette produced 
by a worker called, I think, Edouard ? 
His portraits appear from the costume 
of the persons represented to have been 
executed between 1810 and 1840. The 


distinguishing features of his work are that 


the black outline portraits are at full length, 


and that there is usually a background to 
the portraits in sepia, representing either 
buildings or a slight landscape. 

There is a well-known portrait by Edouard 
(if that be his correct name) of Daniel 
O’Connell, the Liberator, seated with bis 
legs crossed, reading The Times. which he 
holds in both hands. b.. Ae W. 


GLADSTONE’S HorSEMANSHIP.—Rarey the 
horse-tamer records his opinion of Glad- 
stone’s horsemanship. Where is this testi- 
monial to be found ? IXoDAK. 


Replies. 


LEAP YEAR. 
(10 S. ix. 148.) 


LIkE most changes, that in question was 
made gradually. Whilst in legal and eccle- 
siastical documents the old designation 
of ‘‘calends”’ was retained, the intercalary 
day was, as with the Romans, a repetition 
of the sixth (“ bissextus dies’’) day before 
the calends of March. But when the days of 
February were reckoned from the beginning, 
it was found more convenient to count on 
to the 29th in leap year. 

An ecclesiastical difficulty remained. The 
sixth day before the calends of March (our 
24th day of February) was the feast of 
St. Matthias; and to this day the Roman 
Church keeps that festival in leap years 
on the 25th of February. The English 
Church, after hesitation, decided at the 
last revision of the Prayer Book, in 1662, to 
cause “ the 29th of February ”’ (I quote from 
Brady’s ‘ Clavis Calendaria,’ 3rd ed. p. 26):— 
“in the ecclesiastical computation to be regarded 
as the supplementary day......thereby making the 
Church regulation conform to the civil mode of 
reckoning, which had adopted the 29th as the 


intercalary day.” 
W. T. LYNN. 


Blackheath. 


Surely the query should be “Is it so?” 
rather than ‘‘When did it become so?” 
Can Dr. Scott point to any letter or docu- 
ment dated in Latin ‘“ Bis prid. kal. Mart” ? 
I doubt it. The Roman Church at any rate 
adheres to the ancient reckoning, and con- 
sequently keeps St. Matthias’s Day of the 
25th of February in leap year, the 24th 
being the “ dies bissextus,”’ the intercalary 
day. The Church of England followed the 
same rule until the time of Archbishop 
Sancroft, who used his prerogative of re- 
vising the calendar to fix the date of the 
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feast on the 24th in all years. So Antony 
Wood tells us (‘ Life and Times,’ ed. Clarke, 
iii. 90), adding that he thought the arch- 
bishop was wrong. 

Of St. Romanus I know nothing, but 
St. Oswald (the archbishop) certainly died 
on 29 February, 992. This date being 
equivalent to * prid. kal. Mart.,” his ‘* de- 
positio’’ was commemorated every year 
on that day, whether it was the 28th or 
29th. 

The Latin calendar, then, remains as 
it was left us by Cesar; but was there ever 
a time when the extra day of leap year was 
reckoned in English otherwise than as the 
29th ? This is a question on which evidence 
would be very welcome. 

8S. G. HamILton. 


Can any correspondent assign the reason 
for the insertion in the Church calendar, 
on 29 February in bissextile or leap year, 
of the second lesson at matins of St. Matthew 
vii., and at evensong of Romans xii.—two 
remarkable and practical portions of Holy 
Writ, which are interpolated in the ordinary 
course ? I remember once reading them 
in the daily service, and the congregation 
supposing that some mistake was made. 

JOHN PicKForD, M.A. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 8S. 
ix. 149).—The query of C. C. B. gives me 
an opportunity for which I had been seeking. 
The lines of which he quotes a part are to 
be found in ‘ The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion ’ 
of the late Alexander Ireland, 1883, p. 35, 
under the vague and Scott-like heading 
‘Old English Song.’ They are as follows :— 

O for a Booke and a shadie nooke, 

eyther in-a-doore or out ; 

With the grene leaves whisp’ring overhede, 

or the Streete erves all about. 

Where I maie Reade all at my ease, 

both of the Newe and Olde ; 

For a jollie goode Booke whereon to looke, 

is better to me than Golde. 

I have never been able to trace the lines 
earlier than Ireland, who is, I suspect, 
the source from which they have been 
largely copied in England and America. 

On the other hand, the late Mr. John 


Wilson, bookseller, once of 93, Great Russell | 


Street, and afterwards of 12, King William 
Street, Strand, 
before his death, that he made them up as 
a motto for one of his second-hand cata- 
logues, where, I think, I saw them. He 
was amused at the vogue they eventually 
obtained ; and I remember he mentioned 
that his daughter was surprised at his 
“dropping into poetry.” I have always 


informed me, not long | 


fancied—though this may be the result 
of the disclosure—that the archaic element 
has just the overdone characteristics of a 
pastiche. I may add that I have already 
more than once told the above in print; 
but without attracting attention. Mr.Wilson 
died in 1889. Austin Dosson. 
75, Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 


The lines quoted by C. C. B. have been 
fully printed in more than one periodical, 
but we saw them in an old book twenty years 
ago, and they were quoted there without 
any reference. 

We have had the eight lines on view at 
our office for about two years, and many 
gentlemen have either had a copy from us 
or copied down the words direct. 

The medieval ring of the lines is excellent, 
so we have printed them afresh, and any 
lady or gentleman, wishing for a copy free, 
can have it direct by applying to the printers, 
at 140, Wardour Street, W. 

M. H. & C. 


The date of ** O for a booke” is unknown. 
Information touching the verses is appended 
to my query on the samo subject. See 
10'S. JAGGARD. 


Me. R. L. Moreton’s third quotation, 
An open foe may prove a curse, 
But a pretended friend is worse, 
comes from Gay’s ‘ Fables,’ part i. No. 17, 
being the last two lines of the fable of ‘ The 
Shepherd’s Dog and the Wolf.’ 
This information was obtained from 
‘Cassell’s Book of Quotations,’ 1907. 
R. A. Porrs: 


An impression has often prevailed that 
because Sir Walter Scott cited the lines, 
There’s many a lad I knew is dead, &c., 
in ‘The Chronicles of the Canongate,’ and 
also—referring to the death of a friend—in 
a letter to Lady Louisa Stuart published 
some nine years ago, he was therefore the 
author of them. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that Sir Walter was rather 
addicted to quoting lines from other authors 
in such a way as to leave the reader in doubt 
as to whether they were his own or some 
| other person’s. 

The lines were written by Capt. Charles 
Morris of the Life Guards, punch-mixer_ and 
/song-writer of Beef Steak Society renown, 
| whose verses were collected under the title 
‘Lyra Urbanica, and published by 

Richard Bentley in 1840, two years after 
his death, which occurred in his ninety-third 
_year. He was a great admirer of Scott, 
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to whom he more than once alluded in his 
poems as “ matchless Scott !”? So we may 
assume that Scott reciprocated his apprecia- 
tion by condescending to quote some of his 
verses. 

The poem which contains the lines about 
which Mr. PickFrorD inquires is called 
‘The Toper’s Apology,’ and consists of 
nine stanzas. They are so often misquoted 
by Scott and others that it may be as well 
to reproduce the correct version of the stanza 
in question 

Then many a lad I liked is dead, 
And many a lass grown old, 
And as the lesson strikes my head 
My weary heart grows cold. 
But wine awhile holds off despair, 
Nay, bids a hope remain— 
And that I think ’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 
WILLouGHBY MAyYcocK. 


There ’s many a lad I knew is dead, Ke. 
is from ‘The Toper’s Apology,’ by Capt. 
Charles Morris. The poem will be found 
in Locker-Lampson’s ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum.’ 


GEORGE FLEETWOOD’s PorTRAIT: ARMS 
OF THE SWEDISH FLEETWOODsS (10 S. viii. 
488).—It is interesting to learn that a 
portrait exists of this distinguished member 
of the Fleetwood family. The wording 
of the inscription suggests that it has 
been added subsequently, as the details 
given would be known to contemporaries of 
the original. The arms as given in Rietstap’s 
‘Armorial Général’ differ somewhat from 


those on the portrait ; but it is evident that | 


Rietstap is wrong. 

It appears that there was a connexion with 
the Fock family, as a great-grandson of the 
first Baron, 
born in 1748, married on 5 Dec., 1780, the 
Baroness Christina Charlotta, daughter of 
Baron Jacob Constantin Fock. The Baroness 
died on 22 Oct., 1826; her husband on 
5 Aug., 1829. R. W. B. 


EMBROIDERY Pictures (10 8. ix. 150).— 
Some interesting particulars concerning the 
above will be found in ‘ Passages from the 
Life of a Philosopher,’ by Charles Babbage, 
edition of 1864, pp. 169, and 306. -R. B. 

Upton. 


Outp PEWTER (10 §. ix. 90, 157).—One of 
the finest collections of pewter in the 
kingdom is the Charbonnier Collection, 
for the most part gathered in the south-west 
of England, between Bristol and North 


Harald George Fleetwood, | 


Devon. The series is rich in church pewter 
plate, including chalices, flagons, and patens ; 
and in many cases the names of the churches 
to which they belonged originally are pre- 
served. This collection is now deposited 
on loan in Taunton Castle Museum, Somerset, 
and quite recently the Somersetshire Archzo- 
logical Society, who own the Castle and 
Museum, have published an_ illustrated 
guide to this interesting collection. 
H. Sr. GrorGre Gray, 


“WaTER-stucHy”’ (10 S. ix. 150, 178).— 
There is, I think, hardly any doubt that 
*‘water-suchy,’ in the passage quoted, 
means *‘ water souchy ” used as an adjective. 
*“ Water souchy”’ is a term in cookery for 
'a way of cooking several kinds of fish: 
and a very good way it is, being a sort of 
compromise between boiling and stewing 
| fish in a small quantity of water, with some 
parsley, onion, &c. Some receipts give 
weak broth or weak stock instead of water. 
One eats water souchy with spoon and fork. 

I have receipts for water souchy in nine 
| English cookery books, ranging from Mrs. 
Glasse (new edition), 1803, who calls it 
water-sokey,” to Col. I<enney-Herbert’s 
'*Common-sense Cookery, 1905. George 
Augustus Sala in his *‘ Thorough Good Cook,’ 
| 1895, p. 170, has :— 
| **Flounders Water-Souchet (or Zootje). A Dutch 
dainty, for which we are indebted to William IIT. 
| You rarely get it good, save at Greenwich. Why 
cannot say. Read the following recipe, and you 
| will tind that it is by no means difticult to make.” 
Col. Kenney-Herbert (p. 146) says :— 

Waterzootie (sometimes called ‘ watersouchy ’). 
|—This dish is not a souché, or a souchet, or a 
souchy, but a waterzode, a waterzoo, or zootje. It 
belongs to Flemish, not to French cookery, and 
|might be called the boui//abaisse of northern 
latitudes.” 
Then follows a rather elaborate receipt. 
As I have known the dish for very many 
/years, it is a very simple and wholesome 
| way of cooking flounders, slices of salmon, 
| &e. 
| As in the passage quoted by Mr. Bayne 
|‘ water-suchy’’ appears as synonymous 
with or akin to ridiculous,” I am inclined 
to believe that the writer, tempted by the 
sound, used the word without knowing what 
itmeant. Or possibly his cook had produced 
a mess unworthy of the name of “ water 
| souchy.”’ 

T may add that in none of the nine books 
which [ have consulted does the spelling 
'*suchy’’ appear. After Mrs. Glasse six 
|give ‘‘souchy”’ and two “souchet.” The 
, two who give “‘souchet” are Francatelli 
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and Sala. This I take to be a mock-French 
word for a manner of cooking unknown, 
as I believe, to cooks in France. It may 
be that the writer of the extract in the 
query pronounced “ suchy ” like ‘* duchy,” 
and derived it from ‘* such.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


SEAWEED NEEDING Ratwn (10 S. viii. 388). 
—In this connexion I may be allowed to 
mention that in Terashima’s ‘ Wakan Sansai 
Dzue, 1713, tom. xevii., a brief description 
is given of the so-called snow sloakan 
(Yukinori), a purplish seaweed, edible, but 
difficult to preserve till the summer, con- 
cerning which it was an old Japanese 
belief that ‘the wintry snows are instantly 
turned to these alue as they fall upon the 
littoral stones.” JXumacusu MINAKATA. 


* ENTENTE CoRDIALE”’ (10 S. viii. 168). 
—It would be of interest to trace the intro- 
duction into our international relationships 
of the phrase entente cordiale, of which, 
as applied to an understanding between 
this country and France, we have heard so 
much within the past four years. The 
earliest use of it I have yet been able to 
trace is one of sixty years since, and the 
anecdote embodying it has thus been told :— 

“In the reign of Louis Philippe, when a strong 
effort was being made by that monarch to effect an 
alliance with England, a baker in the Faubourg 
St Antoine had a sign painted, representing a cat 
and a dog, in an unmistakably hostile position over 
a bowl ot milk and bread. Under these figures 
were the words, ‘A Ventente cordiale” The sign 
had an immense success during its few hours of 
existence, but the police soon ordered its removal. 
The baker's sign of the Faubourg St. Antoine 
represents precisely the position of the ‘entente 
cordiale’ between France and England at this 
moment.”—‘ Memoirs of ** Malakoff,”’ vol. i. p. 61, 
chapter headed ‘The Crimean War.’ 

The phrase was evidently in the air at 
that period, as far as this country was 
concerned, for it occurs more than once in 
the recently published ‘ Letters of Queen 
Victoria. In a communication addressed 
by her late Majesty to Lord John Russell 
as Prime Minister on 7 Sept., 1848, it is 
observed :— 

“What the Queen has long suspected and often 
warned against is on the point ot happening, viz., 
Lord Palmerston’s using the new entente cordiale 
for the purpose of wresting from Austria her 
Italian provinces by French arms. This would be 
a most iniquitous proceeding.” 

And to the same period belongs another 
letter to the same statesman, declaring that 
the Queen 

“‘must tell Lord John what she has repeatedly told 
Lord Palmerston, but without apparent effect, that 


the establishment of an entente cordiale with the 
French Republic, tor the purpose of driving the 
Austrians out of their dominions in Italy, would be 
a disgrace to this country.” 

Naturally the phraso was much to the 
front during the Crimean War, when France 
and Great Britain were in active alliance ; 
and it was used so freely that The Times 
of 8 Jan., 1856. had an article describing 
the fact that “the first instalment of the 
London Omnibus connexion was _ passed 
over to the French Compagnie Générale 
yesterday,” which it headed * The Omnibus 
Entento Cordiale.’ 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


I would refer Mr. RosenrHar to Littré 
for the earliest use of this expression in its 
diplomatic sense. Under the third significa- 
tion of entente he says :— 

“e. cordiale, témoignages de bon  vouloir 
quwéchangent entre eux les chefs de deux Etats : 
locution qui date de l’adresse de la Chambre des 
Députés de 1840-41, et qui, du langage politique, 
a passé dans le langage ordinaire.” 

N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


TENNYSONIANA: CLEOPATRA (10 S. ix. 
121).—It may possibly be worth notice 
that another great poet, viz., A. C. Swin- 
burne (in his poem ot twenty five-line verses 
entitled ‘Cleopatra,’ first printed in The 
Cornhill Magazine for Sept., 1866, pp. 331-3, 
with an illustration by Fred. Sandys), does 
not seem to share Tennyson’s early opinion 
that Cleopatra was “swarthy,” to judge 
from the third verse, which runs as follows : 

Small ruined broken strays of light, 

Pearl after pearl she threads them through 

Her long sweet sleepy tingers, white 

As any pearl’s heart veined with blue, 

And soft as dew on a soft night. 

The illustration is that of a woman of fair 
complexion, in unison with the white fingers 
mentioned above, and is in striking contrast 
to the very “ swarthy humanities’ depicted 
in tho same illustration. 

Hippoctipes may possibly not have 
come across Swinburne’s poem, as, according 
to the bibliographies of Swinburne, it has 
not been included in any of his works. 

R. A. Ports. 


The following descriptive notes of three 
engravings of Cleopatra in my possession 
may prove not uninteresting to your readers. 

1. A fine large folio after Guido Reni, by 
the celebrated line engraver Sir Robert 
Strange, dedicated to Augusta, Dowager 
Princess of Wales, who died in. 1772. Cleo- 
patra is represented as a very handsome 
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woman, fair-complexioned, in an undress, 
old chapel I revisited the place, and found 


‘that Honoretta Pratt’s monument had 
| vanished. 


applying the asp to her left breast, as Tenny- 
son says :— 

With that she tore her robe apart, and half 

The polish’d argent of her breast to sight 
Laid bare. 
Underneath are inscribed the following lines 
from Horace :— 
Ausa et jacentem visere regiam 
Vultu sereno, fortis et asperas 
Tractare serpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum. 
*Carm.,’ i. 37. 

2. A large folio engraving, ‘* Mort de 
Cléopatre, peint par Gaspar Netscher: 
Gravé par Jean George Wille.’ In this 
she is represented in a satin dress, resembling 
that in his celebrated engraving called 
~The Satin Gown, and applying the asp 
to her left breast. The folds of the dress 
(one of the eighteenth century) are beauti- 
fully engraved, and on a table are some 
emblems of still life, flowers and fruit, 
including the basket in which the asp was 
concealed. A servant holds both her hands 
to her face in grief, leaving much to be 
imagined. 

3. A fine oblong engraving, ‘‘ Peint par 
Pompeio Battoni: Gravé par Q. Mark a 
Vienne.” The inscription underneath is 
* Cléopatre, qui montre & Auguste le Buste 
de Jules César.’ Here again Cleopatra 
is represented as a very handsome fair 
woman with a jewelled tiara on her head. 
She holds with her right hand that of 
Augustus, and with her left points to a 
large bust of Julius Cesar on a_ table. 
The date appended is 1781. Augustus is 
represented as wearing armour with a 
helmet on his head. 

JouN PickrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CREMATION IN 1769: Honorerra PRatr 
(10 S. ix. 10, 76, 117).—See 7 S. xi. 150, 
sv. ‘The Grave of Laurence Sterne, and 
xil. 385, Corrigendum 440, 518, s.v. ‘ Burning 
Dead Bodies.’ At the first of these Seventh 
Series references G. F. R. B. says that her 
wishes were not carried out, and she was 
buried in the ordinary manner. ‘The. 
Annual Register,’ quoted by D. M. R. at | 
p. 10 of the present volume, is surely correct. | 

The copy of what remained of tho inscrip- | 
tion in or about 1890, which I made and 


that made by Mr. Leveson-Gower (p. 76 
of this volume) in several particulars, e.q., 


Chapel Yard in 1058. vii. 


sent to ‘N. & Q. (7S. xii. 385), differs from | 


Some time after the devastation of the 


If I remember rightly, the man 
in charge of the chapel told me that nobody 


cared about it. 
There is a good deal about St. George's 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
[Mr. J. T. Pace also thanked for reply. ] 


“CAMELIAN” (10 S. viii. 306, 394, 493; 
ix. 131).—I may be wrong, though I do not 
think I am, as to the word used by my nurse, 
and, I believe, by my mother also, to denote 
a counterfeit of gold; but I am quite sure 
Tam right in saying that, when what sounded 
to me as ‘“camelian’’ was spoken of, the 
reference was not to carnelian, a variety 
of chaicedony familiar to me from my youth 
up. I had an idea that I had succeeded 
in making this statement plain in a former 
communication; but that may perhaps 
have escaped the notice of M. C. L. I feel 
grateful to him for his kindness in writing 
to Mrs. Freeman, and am deeply disappointed 
that his letter has had no reply. That was 
the fate of inquiries which were addressed 
to her from this side of the Atlantic. Is 
it too much to hope that your courteous 
correspondent will persevere, and so solve 
the mystery of the word which he suspects 
of being a ghost? I wish, too, that he 
would read the story of ‘Comfort Pease 


and her Gold Ring’ for himself. 
Sr. SwITHIN. 


PrRE-REFORMATION Parsonaces (10 8. 
viii. 109, 314, 414; ix. 37).—The house 
known as The Priory at Odiham, in Hamp- 


‘shire, is the fifteenth-century rectory. Some 


years ago its name was changed to The 
Priory, owing to people confusing it with 


‘tho old house near by, now used as the 


rectory. Part of the early building is in 


‘ruins, but the rest, transformed to modern 


use, is still inhabited, and has attached to 
it at right angles a Georgian addition which 
forms the main part of the house. 

W. P. D. Stepsine. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Bones (10 8. ix. 9).— 
Tho following extract from J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s ‘ Outlines,’ 5th ed., 1885, may 
be of interest :— 

“The nearest approach to an excayation in the 
grave of Shakespeare was made in the summer of 


| the year 1796, in digging a vault in the immediate 


7, when an opening appeared which was 


the date. Very p 7 ‘ ing | locality d i 
a ob teal the stone being | presumed to indicate the commencement of the site 


in a wretched condition, 1769 looked like 
1709. 


of the bard’s remains. The most scrupulous care, 
however, was taken not to disturb the neighbouring 
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earth in the slightest degree, the clerk having been BRANDENBURGH HOUSE SALE(108.ix. 128)- p 
placed there, till the brickwork of the adjoining —The S.KK.M. contains a copy of the cata- cl 
vault was completed, to prevent any one making Jooye of this sale so far as regards the 6th— 
an examination. No relics whatever were visible 9th lava Tl pictures may have bee he 
through the small opening that thus presented | ! G 
itself, and as the poet was buried in the ground, | included in the portion sold on those days. li 
not in a vault, the great probability is that dust | W. Roserts. at 
alone remains......... It is not many years since a he 
phalanx of trouble-tombs, lanterns and spades in Lonpon Rematns (108. viii. 226, 271, 337 
hand, assembled in the chancel, at dead of night, 99. It t 
intent on disobeying the solemn injunction that the 392, 4763 1x, 
hones of Shakespeare were not to be disturbed. | MR. TAVENOR-PERRY’S reference to the old 
But the supplicatory lines prevailed. There were | stones of Westminster Bridge that a large 3¢ 
who, last moment, quantity of these were purchased by a 
refused to incur the warning condemnation, and so has ol 

the design was happily abandoned.”—Pp. 224-5. prominent Lenton content st 
[ forget, but whose wharf and yard were L 
Tn The Atheneum, 9 July, 1881, Mr. R./| hoth situated near Vauxhall Bridge (on " 
Hendrie writes :— the Middlesex side). These were used in 0 
_“T remember. on a visit to the grave of| tho erection of what were then known as 
Shakespeare in 1827 or 1828, remarking that it was | Victoria Mansions, extending from St. jae 
little creditable to the authorities that the raised | George's Hospital towards Victoria Station. se 
covering to the tomb should have been allowed to | ~ a t ine the wall that surrounds the to 
fall intosuch decay, for I could see into the grave | : 
through the hole formed by the sinking of. the grounds in the rear of Buckingham Palace. fic 
stones. The reply was that, ‘on account of the | These stones were intensely hard—a_ faet ‘a 
anathema inscribed upon the tomb,’ nowerkmen|to which can personally testify, for [ 
could be persuaded to meddle with it.” worked upon them for several months. r 
W. A. HENDERSON. That was eerly in 1866. 0 
: As most readers are probably aware, the +i 

; 1 Westminster Bridg 

In The Monthly Magazine, 1 Feb., 1818, tone of which ole Ww neg dge 

wiv. theta was built was obtained from the island of 
Portland. The following extract from John | 
anathema pronounced by | Smeaton’s now somewhat rare book Pr 

the on any of Sis bones, thoehureh-) ontitied “A ‘Nertative of the Building of f 

wardens were so negligent a few years ago as to} ishthouse’ (1791 62 
suffer the sexton in digging the adjoining grave of addy stone Lighthouse’ (1791, p. 62), may we 
Dr. Davenport to break a large cavity into the be of interest :— Pe 
Mr. ~— told the writer | May, 1756, I visited the Isle of Portland, at 
iat he was excited by curiosity to push his head | yich place I had an address to Mr. Roper, the dis 
and shoulders through the cavity, that he saw the | manager for Mr. Tucker, the principal quarry l 
he could easily have | proprietor there. I found him a very plain, sensible, 
TOUS “ away iis skull, but was deterred by the intelligent person....... Upon the commencement ot SK 

— rag the poet invoked on any one who dis- | the works at Westminster Bridge, some time about 
turbed his remains. % i the year 1739, Mr. Roper was sent down to Portland, : 
W. BrapDBRooK. by the contracting mason of those works, as foreman, Fo 
Bletchley. with a gang of masons or stonecutters from London, tor 
~~ . who were, according to moulds and drawings, to Ro 

[TRUCKEE (10 8. ix. 109).—The lines | hew the stone upon the place, to save the freightage L 
cited by F. N. do not occur in ‘The Red ride SS is to be — oe. 

Thread. of Honour’ as printed in ‘The to this per1oc »t 1e stones sent rom ort anc 1ac I 
always been shipped off in the rough—or rather in 
rolden reasury > Second Series; but @) what is called rough seappelled hlocks—to be sawn (10 
note Says : The fortress, Truckee, was | and fair wrought to the particular purposes where twe 
considered impregnable. wanted. After the completion of that work, having | 
Jou~n B. WAINEWRIGHT. engaged with Mr. Tucker as general superintendent sea: 
of his quarries, he has remained at Portland ever en 
If F. N. will refer to ‘ Hobson-Jobson | to 
being a Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial | paiy park, Exeter ask 
Words and Phrases,’ by Yule and Burnell, Jou 
he will, T think, find the explanation he Here is an early example of the utilization the 
requires under the head of Tarouk, with} of London remains that has not, I think, this 
which he should also read that under! peen hitherto mentioned :— the 
Turaka. If he has not the book I mention,| p : 
1 will write direct t Salt hee te By the heavy showers of rain which fell on | 
and will write direct to me, I will have these Thursday last part of the ancient steeple in the ton 
paragraphs copied out and will send them | Palace yard opposite Westminster Hall Gate fell ‘tha 
to him. Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I. down, and broke through the top of the adjoining 
Teignmouth. houses; but by good providence the people were 
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removed ; and we hear that an order is desired to 
pull it down by degrees, to prevent further mis- 
chief.”—Flying Post, July 7 to 9, 1698. 

‘* His Majesty has been pleased to give the great 
bell in the old steeple opposite to Westminster Hall 
Gate to the Cathedral of St. Paul's, and given 
liberty to the parish to pull down that ancient 
steeple, which seems to endanger the neighbouring 
houses.” —Flying Post, July 14 to 16, 1698. 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


T can confirm F. F. K.’s reply (10 8. viii. 
392) to Mr. Prerpornt’s inquiry about the 
old statue of Queen Anne that formerly 
stood in the front of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
LT saw the statue very recently in the grounds 
of the late Augustus Hare’s house at 
Ore, near Hastings. He purchased the 
statue, and, if [ remember rightly, had it 
carried on a trolley drawn by several horses 
to his beautiful grounds at Holmhurst, 
Ore. It still stands there, a most imposing 
figure on the green landscape, with hand 
extended towards the distant sea. The 
beautiful house and grounds can be easily 
seen from the new tram line passing through 
Ore from Hastings. The house was at the 
time I passed to be let, and was on view. 

ME. 


PriveT”’: “ Benny” (10S. ix. 148).— 
Privett is a place-name in Hampshire: a 
farm in the parish of Crofton, eight miles 
west of Farlington, and a village near 
Petersfield. 

* Benny” might well be the Hampshire 
dialectal ‘‘ bunney,” chine, drain, culvert, 
the etymology of which was given by PRor. 
Sxeat at 10S. ii. 13. 


The surname Privett is known _ here. 
For instance, in the 1905 * Liverpool Direc- 
tory’ occurs “ Privett (George), 41, Clarence 
Road, Seacombe.”’ Wma. JAGGARD. 

Liverpool. 


ESTATES HELD BY PECULIAR TENURES 
(10 S. viii. 389).—Mr. GANDY inquires which 
two manors in Kent were held by the curious 
tenure of holding the king’s head during 
sea-sickness. Thinking some Kentish doctor 
versed in antiquarian lore might be able 
to furnish the interesting information, I 
asked the editor of The British Medical 
Journal to put a query in the Journal on 
the subject. He was good enough to do 
this, and the Journal for 18 January contains 
the subjoined information :— 

“King John gave lands at Kepperton and Atter- | 
ton in Kent to one Solomon Attefeld on condition | 
‘that as often as the King should be pleased to cross | 
the sea, the said Solomon or his heirs should be | 


obliged to go with him to hold his Majesty’s head 
if he should be sea sick.” By the record in the 
Tower it appears this office of head-holding was 
last performed in the reign of Edward I.” 

S. D. CLippINGDALE, M.D. 


“A curious instance of petty-serjeantry is men- 

tioned by Madox. In the 20th of Hen. VI. John 
Baker held certain lands in Kent of the King in 
capite, by the service of holding the King’s head in 
the ship between Dover and Whitsand, when the 
King went over the sea there.’-—‘ The British 
Army,’ by Sir 8S. D. Scott, Bt., p. 16. 
These lands, according to Hasted, vol. ix. 
p. 440, under the head of ‘ River,’ were called 
Coperland and Atterton, part of Archer's 
Court. Again, in Furley’s ‘ Weald of Kent,’ 
vol, ii. pt. i. p. 181 :— 

“Certain lands called Coperland and Atterton, 
part of Archer’s Court, in the parish of River, near 
Dover, were held by the equally remarkable service 
of supporting the King’s head between Dover and 
Whitsand as often as it should happen that he 
passed the sea between those ports, and there 
should be occasion for it.” 
Reference given to 
pp. 7, 61, 62. 

John Baker of Caldham was Gentleman 
Porter of Calais under Henry V. and VI. 
A chancel aisle in Folkestone Church was 
the property of the Bakers. 

R. J. Fynmore. 


Blount’s ‘ Tenures,’ 


Sandgate. 


In Hazlitt’s edition of Blount’s ‘ Tenures,’ 
1874, p. 86, under Coperland and Atterton, 
co. Kent, the record will be found. The 
king was Edward I. If Mr. Ganpy is 
interested in jocular tenures, this edition 
of Blount is a perfect mine. Some few 
years ago Mr. Hazlitt contributed to The 
Antiquary additional matter. 

S. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 


‘Kirry FisHer’s Jia’ (10S. ix. 50, 98).— 
The article in The Illustrated London News 
of 16 Feb., 1856, referred to by Mr. JAMES 
Watson at the second reference, was by the 
late Dr. E. F. Rimbault. The present 
writer has collected a mass of material 
relating to ‘ Yankee’ and ‘ Yankee Doodle’ 
which makes it possible for him to speak 
with some authority on the subject. It 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon that 
what Dr. Rimbault said about ‘ Yankee 
Doodle’ is absolutely worthless. The air 
‘Kitty Fisher’s Jig’ did not appear either 


in the Walsh ‘ Collection of Dances’ pub- 
lished in 1745 or in that published in 1750, 
nor did it appear in the Thompson collec- 
tions. Years ago Mr. Frank Kidson of 
Leeds, the highest living authority on old 
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English dance music, wrote to me that he 
had examined all Thompson’s dances “* from 
their first publication in 1751 to 1765, and 
a great number of the years after that date,’ 
but had found ** no trace of ‘ Kitty Fisher's 
Jig’ in any of Thompson’s country-dance 
books, nor any tune like ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ 

What occurs in Thompson’s dance book 
published in 1760 is not ‘ Kitty Fisher’s 
Jig,’ but ‘ Kitty Fisher. This was printed 
in 1891 by Mr. Kidson in his * Old English 
Country “Dances. p. 13. It should be 
added that * Kitty Fisher’ is totally unlike 
“Yankee Doodle.’ ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Newspaper Press Directory. (C. Mitchell & Co.) 
WE again accord a hearty welcome to this valuable 
wuide t to the press, replete, as usual, with informa- 
tion regarding every publication issued in the 
United Kingdom, together with particulars of 
the chief newspapers ‘ot Greater Britain. These 
in yn places are greatly increasing in influence. 
The Age at Melbourne has now a daily sale of con- 
siderably over 100,000. The oldest paper in the 
Australian States is the Sydney Morning Herald, 
which claims to have the largest circulation in New 
South Wales. In India we have The Pioneer, the 
daily newspaper of the services, and The Times, 
established in 1833. Turning to the foreign press, 
we find 46 daily papers published i in Paris, while in 
London we have only 31. Berlin musters 28, 

The * Directory’ contains articles on the import 
trades of India, Australia, British South Africa, 
&c. There are, further, obituary notices, with 
portraits. The account of Sir George Armstrong 
mentions that he had been in the service of * ‘ John 
Company,” and had a narrow escape at the assault 
on Delhi, when a sepoy dealt him a tremendous 
blow on the head with his tulwar. Fortunately, a 
faithful orderly cut down the rebel before he had 
time to deliver a second blow. After leaving India 


Armstrong became manager of Elliot & Watney’s | 
unnecessary deprecation, 
the | 
* The paper was being | 

Armstrong possessed | 


brewery, and in I871 was invited by Mr. George 
Cubitt (now Lord oe ges to take over 
management of Globe. 
run at a loss of 5,000/. a year. 


no experience of journalism, but after considering | 


the offer for a time he decided to accept it. The 

vaper became a success, and Mr. Cubitt generously 
ianded it over to him. Another notice is that of 
Joseph Hatton, editor of The People, and author 
of some thirty novels and other well-known books, 
including ‘Journalistic London,’ ‘Life of Henry 
Irving,’ ‘ Reminiscences of Toole,’ &e. He was an 
occasional contributor to our columns. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Camphell, Edited 
with Notes by J. Logie Robertson. (Frowde.) 


Tuts volume belongs to ‘The Oxford Edition” 


of the poets, a facet which will be sufficient to 
commend it to those who desire good and comely | 
The volume is available both on ordinary | 1 


books, 


| deals enthusiastically in * 


which his rhetoric suggests may 


and on India paper, the latter reducing its bulk 


wonderfully. Campbell’s output was ‘hot large, 
and in consequence his works, like those of Keats, 
can be printed in a_ type which is agreeable to. 
the eye, and in itself an inducement to reading. 
That we take any pleasure in his longer poems we 
caunot say, but the best of his ayvical work is 
secure of immortality. Mr. Robertson’s notes are 
all that could be desired. We find that he omits 
some pieces he considers unworthy of Campbell, 
but prints others which can only be described as 
feeble. 
The Royal Navy. Painted by Norman Wilkinson. 
Described by H. L. Swinburne. (A. & C. Black.) 
Tue pictures skilfully indicate the romance of the 
modern steamship as well as the older vessel—that 
romance which Mr. Kipling has done much to: 
bring before the world. Of special interest is the 
well-illustrated chapter concerning ‘The Seaman's 
Dress,’ by Commander Charles N. Robinson. The 
text is adequate, and the whole forms a worthy 
introduction to England’s chief pride. All the 
world loves a sailor, and this popular history of 
the subject should be welcome in many homes. 


The Burlington Magazine opens with an admirable 
‘Greek Statue from Trentham,’ explained by Mr. 
Cecil H. Smith. There are two interesting articles 
on Turner; while two slight, but charming draw- 
ings by Rembrandt are dealt with by the editor. 
Mr. Roger Fry has a review of Mr. Beret nson’s 
* North Ttalian Painters of the Renaissance,’ seh 
also a letter in defence of *The Last Phase of Im- 
pressionism.’ Both show that ot 
style and thought which is his special gift. * H. Ste- 
phen, Medallist and Painter,’ is a learned and well- 
illustrated article by Mr. G. F’. Hill. * Karly Stained 
Glass and Romanesque Architecture at Rheims,’ by 
Mr. Clement Heaton, suggests some important 
historical clues, and is all too brief, especially as 
its beginning is rather rhetorical than informing. 
We look forward with ple: usure to a continuance ot 
this article. A note on ‘The Campanile of St. 
Mark’s and its Scaffolding’ embodies the modern 
artistic discovery that scaffolding is ‘*a work of art 
in itself and an object of real beauty. we 


The Fortnightly Review is very much up to date 
with an article by Mr. Frederick Lawton on. 
¥ nage France and his Book on Joan of Are.’ 
Mr. KE. H. Cooper shows both sense and knowledge 
in his paper on ‘Ouida,’ and he points out, with 
that the poor lady’s. 
unhappy and destitute state at the end was “a 
perfectly inevitable result of her own helplessly 
unbusinesslike habits.” Such a view, of course, 
does not please the careless sentimentalists of whons 
the public is mainly composed. Mr. H. Scheffauer 
The City of the Phoenix’ 
with the aspirations ‘of the new San Francisco now 
rising from the ruins. We ei, that the ideals 

ve justitied. There 
are two noteworthy scientific articles: ‘The 
Cul-de-Sac of Civilization,’ which is a rejoinder to 
Dr. A. R. Wallace by Mrs. St. Clair Hobart, and 
‘Mendel and his Theory of Heredity,’ by Mr. G. 
Clarke-Nuttall. We only wish that the ordinary 
public would take an interest in such discussions 
as these, which deal with practical questions of 
yreat importance to every Berg ‘The Future of 
Kingship,’ by Calchas, is the most acceptable of the 
political articles. 


| 
‘ 
| 
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The National Reriew comes out in a new cover 
mainly of dead black. The type is larger and 
oetter, we are glad to see; but we must confess to 
annoyance at ‘the tyranny which places several 
pages ot advertisements between two articles in the 
middle of the Review. This seems to us hardly of 
a piece with a notably independent publication. 
Politics occupy most of this number, and it is 
needless to say which side gets the worst of it. 
‘ Episodes of the Month’ is as bright as usual, and 
is followed by ‘The Russo- Japanese War: an 
Unpublished Page of International Diplomacy,’ 
which embodies exceptional information. Sir 
William Ramsay has a pleasantly personal paper 
on the late Lord Kelvin ; and Mr. Bernard Holland 
brings out the real value and attractions of ‘The 
Poems of Mary Coleridge,’ who seems likely to 
secure a considerable posthumous reputation in 
future anthologies. ‘Steevie’ is a brief, but 
striking character -study by Mrs. Grazebrook. 


The Nineteenth Century opens with a sonnet on 
‘The Gods of Greece’ by its late founder, Sir James 
Knowles. Mr.J. R. Macdonald pleads for Socialism, 
not convincingly; and the Rey. Richard Free 
strongly against the establishment in a parish 
of “settlements” which work but ill with the 
vicar of it. Mr. Free will have the sympathy of all 
sensible persons. Miss Rose Bradley has a pleasant 
study of a clever little Cockney girl in * Matty of 
Spitalfields.’ Sir Edward Sullivan speaks of ‘the 
merits of ‘A Belgian Poet of Yesterc ay— —Charles 

van Lerberghe.’ Historical articles are’ ‘ Extracts 
from the Journal of Lady Mary Coke’ and ‘ Henry 
Walker, Journalist of the Commonwealth.’ ‘Fear 
in the Home and the Household,’ by Mrs. W. 
Tyrrell, is an interesting subject into which the 
writer hardly goes deep ‘enough to be philosophic, 
but she has some practical advice to give which 
may be of value. ‘A Woman’s Plea against Woman 
Suffrage,’ by Mrs. John Massie, is not persuasive, 
and deals with past history rather than present 
conditions. We are not now living by what Glad- 
stone said in 1892. 

To The Cornhill Mayazine Mr. Walter Frith con- 
tributes ‘ His Ninetieth Year,’ one of those dialogues 
with his father which have attracted general atten- 
tion by their ease and naturalness. The book 
reviewed this month is Mr. Gosse’s ‘ Father and Son,’ 
on which Lady Robert Cecil is, as might be expected, 
interesting. ** Urbanus Sylvan” in ‘An Appeal 
from Burford’ writes _— mut is hardly up to his 
best mark. Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher in ‘A Sterner 
Froissart’ traces the career of Chastellain, the 
discovery of whose chronicles is due to M. Buchon, 
an ingenious and_ indef French scholar. 
‘The “Brookside,” by Mr. Kebbel, presents 
that open-air aspect of cake operations which 
has inspired ‘amak good prose. Mr. J. E. Vincent 
in ‘A Cymric Confession Book’ shows what the 
Welsh wish and believe themselves to be. It isa 
curious and instructive study of a nation which 
shows wonderful stubbornness in retaining its cha- 
racteristics. Mr. A. C. Benson deals this month with 
‘Optimism,’ chiefly regarded from the point of view 
of religious belief. He is pensive, as usual, even 
when walking about on a Bank Holiday while ‘others 
are enjoying themselves. He seeks eagerly for some 
assurance of an after-life of serenity, strength, 
and love. Mr. Benson has high gifts of expression, 
but the limitations of his point of view are 
considerable. 
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BooKsELLERS’ 


Mr. THoomas Baker’s Catalogue 521, of Theolo- 
gical Books, contains a cheap set of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pédie Théologique,’ 52 vols., 4to, 7/. ‘The 
Anglican Pulpit Library,’ 6 vols., "Sto, 1900, 2/. 2s. ; 
Brady’ s * Episcopal Succession,’ 3 vols., Svo, 187 6, 
31. 5s. 3; Darras’s ‘ History of the Catholie Church,’ 
4 vols., 8s. 67.3; and Gumppenberg’s_* Atlas 
Marianus,’ 1672, very tine copy, 1/. 7s. 6d. The last 
gives an account of 1 :200 miraculous images. The 
copy lacks, as is frequently the case, 3 plates. 

* Records of the English Cardinals,’ edited by T. F. 
Knox, 2 vols., 4to, very scarce, is2/. 10s. ; and‘ The 
Speaker s Commentary,’ edited by Canon Cook, 
ls 13. vols., 3/.5s. Under Newman is a set in 
36. Ta of all the original editions by Pickering, 
Rivington, and Burns, ‘"Y. 15s. The works of Dean 
Jackson, of Peterborough (1579-1640), in 12 vols., 
1844, may be had for 12s. 6d. George Herbert is 
quoted i in reference to np “*T bless God for the 
confirmation Dr. Jackson has given me in the 
Christian religion against the Atheist, Jew, and 
Socinian.” 


Mr. P. M. Barnard, of Tunbridge Wells, has 
murchased the business carried on ‘by Mr. HE. 
ak of Leicester, and the stock has been trans- 
ferred’ to Tunbridge Wells. ‘The Catalogue now 
noticed contains some of the items. There are 
beautiful specimens of early printing from Augs- 
burg, Strasburg, Milan, Venice, &e. Pollard’s 
‘Henry y VII,’ Goupil, 1902, is 2/. 2s. ; Talfourd’s 
‘Final Memorials of Lamb,’ 2 vols., 1848, 12s. 6d. 5 
Miss Bateson’s ‘ Leicester,’ 1899, 3 vols., 2/. ; Rush- 
worth’s ‘ Historical Collections ot Private Passages 
of State, 1618-1629,’ 8 vols., folio, calf, 3/. 10s. ; 
Shakespeare, facsimile of the 1685 edition, Methuen, 
1904, folio, boards, 2/. 10s.; tirst edition of * The 
Masque of Anarchy,’ Moxon, 1832, boards, 
wanting half-title, ‘Queen Mab,’ 29, original 
boards, and Stephanus’s *Thes 1572, 
2/. 10s. A copy of Virgil, Crespin, 1529, is priced 
3/. 10s. This edition is illustrated with 200 striking 
woodeuts, which came trom Strasburg. 
A copy of Xenophon, 1516, printed throughout in 
Giunta’s Greek type, long lines, is 4/. 5s, 


Mr. L. C. Braun’s Catalogue 54 contains first 
editions of Dickens, a number of works on art, and 
illustrated books. A long list under French Litera- 
ture includes the first edition in 12mo of La 
Fontaine, 1668, 2 vols. in 1, morocco extra, Bl. Bs. s 
a copy ot Littré, 5 vols., 3/. 5s.; Moliére, 6 vols., 
morocco, 1804, 5/. 10s. ; and Le Sage, illustrations by 
Marillier, 15 vols., 1783, 3/. Other items comprise 
Mary Kingsley’s * West African Studies,’ 2 vols., 
1897-9, 1/. 5s. ; Richardson’s ‘ Emblematical Figures,’ 
. vols., royal 4to, 1779, 2/.; and Borrow’s * Romano 

Lavo-Lil,” 1874, 1/. 10s. Under we 
tind sets of views of Crosby Hall, 1816, 15s. ; Fur- 
nival’s Inn, 1819, 15s. ; Bermondsey Abbey, 15s, 
Other old ‘views include Southwark, St. Paul's 
Cross, Cornhill, Ludgate Prison, &c. 


M. Dorbon-Ainé sends from Paris his Catalogue 60. 
It contains over one thousand items. We note a 
tew: ‘ Beautés de Opéra,’ tinely printed and illus- 
trated, 1845, 18fr.; Béranger, *(uvres,’ ineluding 

‘Dernié¢res Chansons’ and‘ Ma Biographie,’ 1868, 
15fr. ; Brunet’s * Manuel du Libraire,’ 9 vols. in 8, 
half-morocco, 320fr.; Bulletin du Comité de l Afrique 
Fran¢aise, 1891- —1906, 45fr.; the rare 1551 edition of 
Calvin's ‘Institution de la Religion Chrestienne,’ 
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40fr.; Coppée, Podsies,’ 1864-90, 22fr.; Mommsen 
et Marquardt’s ‘Manuel des Antiquités,’ 110fr. ; 
a very tine copy of Rabelais, 1663, L50fr.; and a 
complete set of the Recue Spirite, 1858-1903, 110fr. 
A set of the Assiette au Beurre trom its commence- 
ment, April, 1901, to December, 1906, is 75fr. (“* Le 
plus artistique de tous les journaux satiriques”), 
here is a collection of aquarelles by A. Robida, 
“‘représentant les plus beaux sites et monuments 
de l’Ancienne France.” 

Messrs. Mayer & Miiller send from Berlin their | 
Catalogue 233, which contains tive divisions: 
Lateinische Autoren; Griechische und rémische 
Literaturgeschichte, Grammatik, Lexikographie, 
Metrik; Griechische und lateinische Epigraphik und 
Palaeographie ; Zeitschriften, Schritten gelehrter 
Gesellschaften; and Nachtrag zu Griechische und 
Lateinische Autoren. There is a novel arrangement | 
as to sets. Where prices are not named, the series 
**seront vendues par convention.” 


Mr. R. Rayson, of Chiswick, begins well with 
his tirst Book Compendium, and we look for- 
ward with pleasant anticipation to receiving 
further lists from him. We quote a few items: 
Kane’s Explorations in search of Sir John 
Franklin,’ 2 vols., 1856, 1/. 16s.; Hartley’s ‘Tour 
in the High Pyrenees,” Ackermann’s coloured 
illustrations, 1825, 4/. 14s. 6d.; first edition of 
Browning's ‘ Balaustion’s Adventure,’ 1871, 10s. 67. ; 


‘Life of Millais,” by his son, 12s. 6d. ; 
Simpson’s ‘Archaic Sculpturings,’ 1/. 1s. ; Sir 
Algernon West's ‘ Recollections,’ 18s.; Nansen’s 
*Farthest North,’ I/. 5s.; Clarkson Stantield’s 


-Coast Scenery,’ 1836, 12s. 6d.; and Steinmetz’s 
‘Tobacco,’ frontispiece by Crowquill, Bentley, 
1857, 10s. 6d. A copy of the first edition of 
Thackeray’s ‘Orphan of Pimlico,’ numerous illus- 
trations, 1876, is 3/. 10s. There are a number of 
books from the library of Lord Brampton, including 
Hawkins’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ 1/. 10s., and works on 
sport. 


Mr. Charles F. Sawyer’s Catalogue 5 contains a 
fine set of Carlyle, 34 vols., full calf, 1869-71, 
17/. 10s.; ‘The Chiswick Shakespeare,’ 39 vols., 
vellum gilt, 3/.10s. ; another fine set of Shakespeare, 
the Dr. Johnson and Stevens edition, 15 vols., 
crimson morocco, with a painting in colours of 
Shakespeare on the fore edge of the first volume, 
1793, 7/. 10s. ; and Voltaire, notes by Smollett and 
Fleming, with Life by John Morley, Ohio, 1905, 
40 vols., 7/. 10s. The first edition of ‘Festus’is to 
be had for the very low price of 4s., but it is ex- | 
plained that the reason of this is that some pages 
have library stamps. There is a fine set of ‘The 
Century Dictionary’ for 6/. 12s. 6d. Baskerville’s 
editions of Catullus, Lucretius, and Terentius, 
3 vols., bound in red morocco by Derome, Birming- 
ham, 1772-3, are priced 4/. 7s. 6d. The tirst collected | 
edition of Gray’s poems, 1768, is 2/. 18s. 6d. There are 
57 items under Brampton Personalia, purchased at 
the sale of the late Lord Brampton’s library. The 
first is a copy of Thomas A’Kempis. There are also 
the ‘Life and Exploits of Alexander the Creat,’ 
from Ethiopic MSS. in the British Museum, 4/. 10s. ; 
*Bartolozzi, by Tuer, 3/. 10s.; Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 12s. 6d. ; Bonner’s Stories of the Bench 


and the Bar,’ 3s. 6d. (witha MS. Note: A standing 
toast used to be, ‘A steady increase of crime’”); 
Dumas’s ‘ Celebrated Crimes,’ 8 vols., 2/.; New- 
man’s ‘ Apologia,’ 6s.; Madame Riccoroni’s ‘(Euvres,’ | 


12 vols., 1764, 1/. 2s. 6. ; and Tanner's ‘ Memoranda 
on Poisons,’ 2s. 6¢. There are the following 
mementoes, priced together at a guinea: Lord 
Brampton’s travelling stationery case; his draft of 
the opening chapter of his autobiography ; an appeal 
for mercy and consideration being shown to dis- 
charged female prisoners ; and anamusing reference 
to his famous dog Jack, who always went on circuit, 
and sat beside his master on the Bench. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
G80 opens with a copy of the Second Folio, newly 
and handsomely bound in olive levant, a tall copy, 
105/.. This is followed by the Fourth Folio, newly 
bound, 125/. The latter has an extremely rare 
imprint, unknown to bibliographers, of which there 
is no copy in the British Museum. The Third 
Quarto of ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ is 75/., and 
the Sixth Quarto of ‘ Pericles,’ 33/. The catalogue 
is also rich in Alp- and Hill-Lore, and includes 7'he 
A/pine Journal, 1863-1907, 26/. A set of Archwologia 
is 35/.. Under Australasia are a tine copy of Angas’s 
‘South Australia Illustrated,’ 14/. 10s.; Wallis’s 
‘ Views,’ twelve large plates on copper by a convict, 
and the first specimens of the art produced in 
Australia, 1820, 87. 8s. ; and an old mezzotint, ‘ The 
Founding of Port Jackson, designed and engraved 
by T. Gosse, published May 29, 1799, 34/. Other 
entries re Burton’s Voyages and Travels, 
29 vols., 1851-1901, 22/. 10s.; a set of Blackwood to 
1899, 16/.; a set of the publications of the Diirer 
Society, 18/. 18s.; Green’s Historical Works, 6 vols., 
6/. 15s.; and a fine large- paper set of Goethe, 
Weimar, 1887-1906, 97 vols., royal Svo, original 
half-morocco, 22/. 10s. An exceptionally fine copy 
of engravings from the works of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, royal folio, very scarce, Graves, 1835-46, 
is 75/. There is what is truly described as an 
interesting and valuable memento of the ‘‘ Fra- 
serians,” being Maclise’s ‘ Portrait Gallery (The 
Fraserians, 1830-38),’ the original plates, extra- 
illustrated by a duplicate and in many cases a 
triplicate set of portraits on steel, each character 
being accompanied by an autograph letter, 84 parts, 
enclosed in cases, 57/. 10s. 


Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, devotes a 
Catalogue to Works on Sporting.  Pickering’s 
Diamond Edition of Walton and Cotton is to be 
had for the small price of 4s. Works about Hunting 
include Alken’s ‘ Hunting Field, Ackermann, 1846, 
d/.; and Jones’s ‘Quorndon Hunt,’ 1791 to 1800, 
Derby, 1816, 5/. 5s. There are lists under almost 
every sport of which one can think. 


{Notices of several Catalogues are held over. ] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

ON all communications must be written the name 
aud address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WEcannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Con. Parry.—-Proof will be sent in a few days. 

CLARKE.—Shall appear shortly. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ (MARCH). 


A RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


‘BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


-E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 


Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
5, PALL MALL, S.W. 
(CarLtoN 
Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs & MSS. 


CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND MSS. 
NOW READY, price 1s. 


J. POOLE & CO,, 
ESTABLISHED 1854, 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS, 
New and Second-Hand. 


All Enquiries as to Prices of Books in our 
very large stock answered. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, 
MSS., 


LEIGHTON'S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 

Part XIIL., CAL—CHRYS, with 164 Facsimiles, including 
Berners’ Froissart, Cambridge bindings, Capgrave 1516, 
Cepio 1477, anda large collection of E: urly Chronicles. | 

[Now ready, price 2s. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. —Library Edition, | 
Illustrations by the Author, Doyle, Du Maurier, and others, 
24 vols., 8vo, beautifully beg in half brown ec: ulf, panel backs, 
gilt extra, top gilt, as new, £10 15s. 1869-86 


DICKENS’S WORKS.—Fireside Edition, Illustra- 
tions by Seymour, Cruikshank, Phiz, and others, 22 Ry in 17, 
half dark red calf, marbled edges, nearly new, £3 17s. 6d. 


SCOTT (SIR W.).— WAVERLEY NOVE LS, Soke 
Kdition, Each volume contains Coloured Frontispiece. Intr 
duction, Notes, and Glossary. 25 vols., crown Syo, half- —— in 
leather, as new, 45s. 7s. 6d.). 


HAROLD BROWN, 
BOOKSELLER, 
1, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


DULAU & CQ,, 


37, Soho Square, London 
(Established in 1792), 


_ SUPPLY ALL FOREIGN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 


AGENTS APPOINTED FOR THE SALE OF THE 
NATURAL HISTORY PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND OF SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
BAEDEKER’S TOURIST GUIDE-BOOKS. 

A Large Stock of French, German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Swedish, Russian, and Orient: al Books kept on 
hand to select from. 


THE BIBLIOPHILE PRESS, 


_CATALOGUES GRATIS on APPLICATION. 


149, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W., 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


CATALOGUES 


I. W. JACOBS, Manager. 


Telephone : 2825. 


ISSUED 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 

Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. ‘The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C., 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 07 0 012 0 
TWO Vols. ... 010 6 017 6 111 6 
FOUR Vols. 014 0 10 220 
EIGHT Vols, 010 0 1 0 115 0 3 3 0 
FIFTEEN Vols. 015 O 115 0 5-10; “0 


* A deposit of 23. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Kachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


*) Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 6 012 0 30 
TWO Vols. ... 0-4-6 012 6 017 6 EXE 
THREE Vols, 0:17 0 2 
SIX Vols. ... OF 20H 3.66 
TWELVE Vols. 015 P15 0 3 0 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 67. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3Months | 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 00) 10) 0.56" 010 6 
TWO Vols. tee 09 0 016 0 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Entitling Subscribers to Exchange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application, 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis. 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHKES, 


Published be by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by 
. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, March 3, 1908. 
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